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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tt is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Siateenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, May 8th; and Advertisements for it should reach 
the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 
preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 
R. GLADSTONE on Friday week explained his Land- 
purchase scheme, in a speech which must have 
been curiously unlike his usual speeches. Read carefully, 
it is lucid enough; but it fairly bothered the reporters. 
We defy any living being to make sense of the reports 
published the same evening, though one at least was two 
columns long, and intended to be careful; and the sum- 
marists shirk difficulties in every third line. The Premier 
himself was aware of a certain obscurity, and apologised for it ; 
yet he is not, in the main, obscure. His thought is that the 
position of Irish landlords, and the bitter hatred with which 
they are regarded, are historically the fault of England—not 
Scotland, he was careful to say that —and therefore Great Britain, 
before surrendering them to their enemies, ought to make them 
an offer of compensation. He commenced his speech with a 
historical disquisition on this subject, which, if nations owe 
compensation for acts done with a view to benefit their 
subjects, was unanswerable, and was so felt in the House; 
bat he evidently felt very keenly the want of logic in his 
position. He was creating a Parliament with the certainty that, 
as regards a class, that Parliament would be unfair; and he was 
obliged to argue that the unfairness did not arise from the 
character of the people, but from special circumstances. Upon 
these circumstances he dwelt, till it almost seemed that his plan 
of compensation would be neglected by himself as a detail; but 
it came at last, though not till he had explained that its cost, 
which originally he had fixed at 113 millions, had after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remonstrance shrunk in his mind to fifty millions 
sterling. 


The plan is to allow all landlords in Ireland—the all was 
emphasised more than once—to claim from the Treasury a 
certain amount of Consols at par. This amount is to be 
twenty years’ purchase of the “net rental,”—that is, the 
judicial rental, reduced by certain payments,—tithe-charge, for 
instance—which the landlord at present must make. We shall 
hear much of these reductions by-and-by, and their amount, 
and of some exceptions made; but at present we think it isa 
sound opinion that the cash offered to the landlords will usually 
be eighteen years of the judicial rent. The State which buys 
takes over encumbrances, and vests itself with authority to pay 
them off—for which, as far as we see, there is no fund provided 





to foreclose. The State being expropriator, the tenants become 
at once “ proprietors,” with all rights, but subject for forty-nine 
years to a quit-rent or redemption-payment equal to four-tifths 
of the judicial rent. As this is purchase-money rather than 
rent, they at the end of the term become freeholders. A 
remarkable exception is, however, made to this process in the 
case of “congested” districts, full of minute tenants under £4 
a year. The State in such districts may buy out the landlords, 
bat leave the cottiers standing at a rent. The redemption- 
money is to be received by a Statutory Authority, who will pay 
it to a Receiver-General, who, again, will receive all Irish revenue, 
pay all prior claims, such as that of the British Treasury, and 
hand over the surplus to the Irish Treasury. This Receiver, 
said Mr. Gladstone, is to be what the neck of a bottle is,—a 
narrow channel between the liquor and the mouth which receives 
it. The Irish snapped at this idea, and swore audibly through 
Mr. Parnell that they would stand no such “ neck.” 


The objections to this scheme are three. The first is that if 
“all ” landlords are to be paid off, which is promised, “ all ” land- 
lords may ask for payment, and, as Lord Selborne has shown 
in his weighty letter of Friday (Times), Parliament must find 
150 millions. The first are to be paid by priority of application ; 
but it would be too cruel to pay Fitzgerald and leave Fitz- 
patrick to Mr. Parnell,—or, rather, Mr. Biggar. The responsi- 
bility would, therefore, be very large. The second is that the 
tenants who have been bewildered by Nationalist promises gain 
but a small present relief, and though benefited in the end, 
will regard forty-nine years as an eternity. They will, there- 
fore, use their voting power under Home-rule to demand further 
reductions; and as the Irish Ministry will have no power of 
resistance, the obtaining of those reductions from Great 


Britain will be the first object of Irish policy. The 
third is that there is no security for the money. Suppose 
there is a bad year. The Irish Ministry, even if 


willing, simply cannot evict whole populations, and we all 
know that without evictions it will not get the redemption- 
money. It will then have to pay out of other revenues; but as 
it must provide for the Administration first, it will not have 
enough, and will be compelled to leave either this sum or the 
usual “ tribute” owing, with the usual consequences. We can 
only recover by using force, which will not be used. 





The disbanded soldiery in Burmah still continue to give 
trouble. They form bands under leaders who claim to belong 
to the family of Alompra, and occasionally show extreme 
audacity. On Thursday se’nnight, for example, they fired Man- 
delay itself in several places, burning a considerable part of 
the interior city, and killing two Europeans. Another band 
surprised forty police, bound them with cords, and hacked 
twenty-four of them to death. The Kachyens, too, the wild 
mountaineers above Bhamo, have descended into the plain, and, 
building stockades, repulsed a force of 200 men, including forty 
of the Welsh Fuasiliers, despatched against them. Though 
much of the country is sinking into order, these outbreaks 
disturb the Administration, which is still raw, and it is evident 
that Mr. Bernard needs more force. Two picked native regi- 
ments from Bengal and one from Bombay are on their way 
to Mandelay, but, as we have argued elsewhere, he should have 
also a few hundred Marines. It is unwise, in a country so 
rich, to spare money in producing order, which will not arise 
from severity, but from a certainty of punishment for any out- 
break. There is no occasion for the alarm expressed by some of 
our contemporaries, for this kind of trouble follows every 
annexation, and Lord Dufferin is sure to act vigorously ; but 
help can be given from this side. 


President Cleveland has sent a remarkable Message to Con- 


gress. He says the present unsatisfactory condition of th 





—or to pay interest as at present, mortgagees being forbidden 


relations between labour and capital is largely due to the 
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“ grasping and heedless exactions of the employers,” as well as 
occasionally to causeless and unjustifiable disturbances on the 
part of the men. He recommends, therefore, that as the direct 
powers of Congress are limited, it should create a Labour Com- 
mission of three first-class Government officers, regularly paid 
and recognised as such, who should act as arbitrators in all such 
disputes. Submission to such arbitration would be voluntary, 
but the President thinks the Commission would be a just 
recognition of the claim of labour to a place in the departments 
of Government, and would receive more defereuce than local 
arbitrators. The scheme would not seem promising in Enrope, 
but in the United States opinion would, we believe, force masters 
and men, if they once referred a case to the Commission, to 
abide by its award. <A “reference to men” is ingrained in 
American habits. ca — es 

Lord Spencer and Mr. Morley addressed a great meeting at 
Newcastle on Wednesday night, on the Irish policy of the 
Government. Lord Spencer's speech was manly, but, like all 
converts, he was disposed to go too far in his new creed. He 
was not only prepared to prove that there was no alternative to 
Home-rule, but he was so determined to be a good convert, that 
he tried to whitewash Mr. Parnell and all his lieutenants in 
the Land League and National League. At first he only ven- 
tured as far as this,—that he had seen no evidence “of com- 
plicity in crime” against any of the Irish representatives. 
Well, that is a modest sort of plea, which may be accepted 
without its carrying us very far. But Lord Spencer can 
hardly make even this very modest claim for the Irish 
leaders,—that they have not been implicated in crime,—without 
great qualifications. “It is right that I should fairly and dis- 
tinctly express my condemnation of many of the methods by 
which they carried on their agitation. They often used lan- 
guage and arguments as unjustifiable as they were unfounded. 
They sometimes, perhaps on financial grounds, were silent, when 
words would have been golden, when words might have hada 
great influence on the state of the country. They may even 
have employed men for their own legitimate purposes who had 
been employed in illegal acts.” But in spite of all this, Lord 
Spencer comes to the conclusion that Ireland may be safely 
entrusted to the guidance of such men as these. It is a won- 
derful conclusion. What did Mr. Gladstone say of the objects 
of the Land League in 1881 P—“ The immediate object which is 
proposed is rapine. I do not call it by any other name.” Now, 
however, Lord Spencer absolves Mr. Parnell from all sympathy 
with rapine, and declares his belief that “if he becomes Minister 
for Ireland,” he will put down with vigour the rebels and 
fanatics who disturb the country. Lord Spencer seems to us 
not only astoundingly sanguine in his views of the leaders, but 
still more astoundingly sanguine in his estimate of the ease with 
which spirits such as those which these men have throughout 
Treland summoned to their aid, can be exorcised when the mood 
of the magician changes. Lord Spencer’s optimism is not 
reasonable. 





Mr. Morley’s speech was notequally sanguine. As usual, he 
sees very clearly indeed the difficulty of doing anything except 
what the Government are doing. He regards their line of 
policy as the line of least resistance; but that is the most he 
claims for it. When he says that he does not believe that there 
is a single man capable of political reflection “who does not 
know in his heart and mind that the extension of self-govern- 
ment in Ireland is as certain as necessary, and as urgent as 
inevitable,” we have, we confess, the greatest possible difficulty 
in supposing him to be serious. Lord Spencer and he both 
agree that “Separation is impossible,” though why any one 
should regard Separation as impossible, when they regard a 
step more dangerous than Separation as “ inevitable,” we cannot 
pretend to explain. But if Separation be impossible, that which 
promotes Separation cannot be inevitable; and that the exten- 
sion of self-government in Ireland, in the sense which the 
present Government attach to that phrase, is likely to promote 
Separation, is keld not only by thousands of sober-minded poli- 
ticians, but, we suspect, by a very great number of those who 
are now recommending Home-rule, iu order that, if it fails, 
they may return with the greater complacency to the use of force. 
The strongest part of Mr. Morley’s speech was his demonstra- 
tion of the futility of the schemes for giving the Imperial Parlia- 
ment a veto on the Acts of the Irish Parliament, or for engrafting 
on Mr. Gladstone’s scheme a raw Federalism, or for reducing it 
to a nullity by keeping the Irish representatives here as well as 
sending them to Dublin. 


i 

On Wednesday, again, the Duke of Argyll made a Powerfy} 
speech at Glasgow against the Irish policy of the Government 
He professed his sincere faith in Mr. Gladstone’s earnestnegg and 
sincerity and ‘‘ juvenile enthusiasm,” but said that even if the 
Home-rule policy had been brought forward by those whom We 
reverence as we do our fathers, we should be bound, in the in. 
terests of the country, to sacrifice all personal ties in the endeavour 
to defeat it. Heremarked strongly on the special clauses in the 
Bill for the protection of the Irish Judges, and observed that jury. 
men and others who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
popular party, in a humbler station of life, would not be go pro- 
tected under it; but what sort of a party was it, from whom it 
was a matter of the first necessity to protect the Irish Judges 2 
He held very strongly that the lrish patriots would tary 
Mr. Gladstone’s words as to our being a “ foreign” people 
against him, and that it would be made the ground of a demand 
that the Irish “ tribute ” to the foreigner should be withdrawn, 
He denied our right to divest ourselves of our dominion over 
Ireland, and predicted that if we did so, we should resolve Irish 
society into its elements. He derided the notion of our really being 
a foreign country to Ireland, claimed that Scotland had as 
much Celtic blood in it as Ireland, and Ireland as much Saxon 
blood as Scotland, and expressed his own great pride in the 
distinguished Irishmen of the past, whom we claim as our com- 
patriots, and in whom we glory as heartily as the Irish them- 
selves. It was a very forcible Unionist speech. 


The annual meeting of the Two Thousand of Birmingham 
was held on Wednesday, with Mr. Schnadhorst in the chair, 
The subject of discussion was the Home-rule Bill, and it wag 
soon apparent that the Association intended to do a very diffi- 
cult thing,—to support Mr. Gladstone, and yet approve Mr. 
Chamberlain’s secession from his Ministry. They, however, 
accomplished their end by voting first their “ unabated confi- 
dence’ in Mr. Chamberlain, and their conviction that “he had 
been guided by a high sense of honour and public duty;” and 
secondly, by passing a resolution expressing confidence in “ Mr, 
Gladstone in his effort to make a permanent settlement of 
the Irish Question,” but suggesting that amendments should 
be made in the Bill. These amendments were not formulated, but 
it was thoroughly understood that the principal one was the one 
advocated by Dr. Dale, the retention of the Irish Members in 
Westminster. Dr. Dale wanted the whole 103, his only argument 
being that taxation without representation was tyranny. Will 
he, perhaps, define what representation without taxation is, for 
the Irish representatives could vote an increase to our taxation, 
but not to their own, which is fixed by the Bill? The meeting 
was entirely hostile to the Land-purchase scheme. 





Mr. Chamberlain also condemned that scheme utterly, de- 
claring that he would rather go out of politics altogether than 
vote for it; but on the Home-rule Bill he was, in form at all 
events, more doubtful. We do not think he is doubtful, for 
he said that the Bill was accepted by Mr. Parnell, who had con- 
sistently declared it to be his policy to “ snap the last link that 
bound Ireland to Great Britain ;” that the argument from terror 
was a cowardly one, which ought not to have been addressed by 
an Englishman to Englishmen; that under the Bill the British 
Parliament would become a foreign Parliament to Ireland ; that it 
imposes on Ireland a Constitution “ which is absolutely odious 
and hateful ;” that it would be in no way a final or permanent 
settlement; that under it the integrity of the Empire would 
become “an empty name;” that England might be in the 
throes of a death-struggle, and Ireland would be unaffected; 
and that Ireland really consisted of two nations, one of 
which—the Protestant, prosperous, and contented one—was by 
the Bill abandoned to the other. Every one of these argu- 
ments is fatal to the Bill; but Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
ceeded to disclaim hostility, and stated that if thirty or 
thirty-five Irish Members remained, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment retained the right to tax, and Ulster were granted a 
separate Legislative Assembly, and the minority clauses were 
struck out of the Bill, he would support it. These changes 
must, however, be clearly promised before the second reading, or 
he should vote against it, for in Committee there would be no 
changes made. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the leader of the Irish in England, made 
a speech to his constituents in Liverpool on Wednesday, full of 
ability and of the self-restraint which his party is just now 





showing. He spoke of Mr. Chamberlain as full of that huge 
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j 
gelf confidence which “ in these days is one of the best passports 
to political success,” but which should be joined to capacity as 
huge. He objected to retain Irish Members in Westminster—a 
merely Scotch idea, he thought, based on a secret liking in 
Scotland for Federation—because such Members might turn out 
the Foreign Minister, with whom the whole Cabinet must go, 
and would therefore virtually govern Great Britain. The Irish 
neatly did this very thing, he contended, in votes about Egypt, 
though they cared nothing about Egypt, and were only seeking to 
weaken the Ministry in Ireland. The Irish Members, if left in 
Westminster, would support or oppose Ministries to obtain more 
extended autonomy for Ireland, and every Irish measure would 
be passionately reviewed in England, while the Irish Legisla- 
ture would be reduced into a sort of Town Council. “ His 
colleagues would resist that proposal by every means in their 
power.” He himself looked ultimately to Federation, but it must 
come after years of self-government in Ireland had killed out 
hostility, —after, he would say, a long period of “ appeasement.” 
The speech appears to have been thoroughly well received by 
its, mainly Irish, audience. 


Calamities in Austria always assume large proportions. The 
town of Stry, in Galicia, was on the 17th inst. totally destroyed 
by fire, and seven thousand people rendered homeless. Only 
one or two buildings were saved, and the wretched people, with 
the relics of their furniture, encamped in the plain, amidst 
blinding snow, which fell immediately after the fire. All food 
had been destroyed ; the nearest town, Lemberg, had not enough 
to send; and the people were in danger of starvation. To add 
to the misery, all prisoners were released, and with the peasants 
of the neighbouring villages went about plundering such of the 
inhabitants as were Jews, who form a large portion of the popu- 
lation. The provincial authorities bestirred themselves; but 
there seems to have been lack either of energy or resources, and 
an outbreak of famine-fever is apprehended. We do not see 
why, as the railway was intact, Stry could not have been 
declared a fortress, and the population sheltered and rationed 
for a month or two as if they had been soldiers. 





The Daily News states, we suppose on some authority, that 
grave apprehensions are still entertained of war between Greece 
and Turkey, and it is certain that M. Delyannis keeps on 
increasing the force on the frontier, and that the Powers are 
sending an ultimatum to Athens. If this is rejected, they will 
withdraw their Ministers, and that failing, will seize the Greek 
fleet. It is difficult to see how Greece is to fight without an 
ally, or where she is to find one; but the Greeks, whatever else 
they are, are no fools. The Chamber has supported M. Del- 
yannis by a vote of confidence and permission to raise money ; 
and if the Greek Minister fights, we may be sure he knows of 
something in the situation which the West does not see. Can 
Greece have an ally in Constantinople, and be relying on an 
outbreak there ? 


Heroism is not yet extinct among English-speaking people, 
though it may be dying in the House of Commons. In 
December last the American ship ‘Cleopatra’ was descried 
by Captain Hughes, of the Liverpool steamer ‘Lord Gough,’ 
near the St. George’s Shoal, with her colours at half- 
mast, and evidently sinking. The gale and sea were so 
terrible, that it seemed madness to help her; but volunteers 
came forward, and a boat was manned, when suddenly the 
colours were hauled down. Captain Hughes, however, persevered, 
the desperate adventure succeeded, and the crew of the ‘Clec- 
patra’ were saved. The United States’ Government forwarded 
thanks and rewards to Captain Hughes and his men; but noble 
as their conduct was, Captain Pendleton, of the ‘Cleopatra,’ 
had done a nobler thing. He was asked why his colours were 
hauled down, and replied, “‘ Because we had no boats, and 
thought it wrong to.imperil other lives iu a hopeless at- 
tempt.” The ‘Cleopatra’ was then waterlogged, and Captain 
Pendleton and his men faced the certainty of death by drown- 
ing, rather than tempt others—strangers—into danger. Honour 
to the name of the brave. That deed on the ‘Cleopatra’ is 
equal to the conduct of the soldiers on the ‘ Birkenhead,’ and 
should live like it in song. 


Among the many doubtful cases brought by the adherents of 
M. Pasteur’s inoculations to prove that he has discovered a real 
protection against hydrophobia, we do not know of any in which 
the symptoms of hydrophobia had been fairly developed before 


expect that any protective inoculation could take effect at so late 
a stage in the progress of the disease. It is certain, however, 
that Dr. Buisson’s vapour-bath cure has succeeded with really 
decided and very bad cases of hydrophobia; and we have this week 
afull report of acase in New Jersey, iu the United States, which 
was cured by that method on January 24th last. It was the case of 
a boy named Klee, at a school of the “ Protectory of the Sacred 
Heart,” and is reported in the Sacred Heart Union, of Arlington, 
New Jersey. The boy was bitten on the hand on January 2nd, 
while at home for the holidays. The wound healed rapidly, and 
the boy returned to school apparently in perfect health. On 
January 22nd he had some violent convulsion fits, and had to 
be held down by force. He attempted to bite himself and 
others, growled and barked like a dog; the pupils were 
enormously dilated, and his body twitched violently even 
in sleep. Also, the healed-up wound became inflamed. Dr. 
Exton saw him on Sunday, January 24th, and had no 
doubt that the case was one of genuine hydrophobia. He 
was placed in a vapour-bath, given a dose of a powerful 
sudorific, jaborandi, and kept in a copious perspiration for 
half an hour. On Dr. Exton’s next visit, he found none 
of the traces of the attack of hydrophobia,—which had steadily 
increased in violence till the vapour-bath was resorted to. All had 
disappeared. The history of the case is given and attested by 
the Rev. James J. Curran, of “ The Saored Heart.” 


Mr. Labouchere took the chair at a great meeting in St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday, to support the Home-rule measure 
of the Government. His speech was of the kind which we 
expect from Mr. Labouchere. He was very sarcastic about the 
titled persons who attended the meeting held last week in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and declared that “on the one side are 
arrayed the aristocracy, the Peers, the courtiers, an august 
influence which sought once before to ostracise Mr. Gladstone, 
and all the servile and silly crew that regard it as the summit 
of human happiness to grovel. On the other side are those 
whose creed is that this country and every other country ought 
to be ruled by the people and for the people.’ Is there no 
“ gvovelling,” then, to the people, as well as to rank? Mr. 
Labouchere seems to us to express often enough the mind of 
those who grovel before the majority, and never more than 
when he uses language so ubsolutely and vapidly unmeaning 
as when he describes an English General who did his best in 
Egypt as a man “ who received a title and £30,000 forslaughter- 
ing Egyptian peasants and boasting of his victory.” If the 
spirit of Mr. Labouchere’s speeches could take possession of the 
English people, the grovelling before the multitude would soon 
be so abject, that it would be a difficult question which should be 
the grovellers, and which the people before whom the grovelling 
was to be done. Such speeches only disgust masculine minds 
with the cause which they are intended to advance. 


At the annual meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, held in Exeter Hall last Friday week, the 16th inst., 
and attended by members from all parts of the country, Lady 
Frances Balfour read a paper on the work of the Travellers’ 
Aid Department, which has been organised under a committee 
including amongst its members representatives from the chief 
societies in London interested in the welfare of young women. 
Lady Frances Balfour pointed out that the aim of the Society 
is, by various methods, to care for and protect girls arriving in 
London and at other towns without friends to look after them, 
in search of employment, or in answer toadvertisements offering 
work, She pointed out, from cases in which the Society has 
already been able to afford its protection, how many and terrible 
are the dangers to which country girls, ignorant of the special 
evils that exist for them, from the moment they alight at the 
stations, are exposed; and how powerless many of them are to 
discover and foil the plans of those bent upon their ruin. The 
Hon. Lady Beauchamp followed up this paper by describing the 
unprotected and dangerous position of young women landing at 
the different continental ports, and stated that the “ Travellers’ 
Aid” was now extending its organisation to help them also. 
Full information about the Society can be obtained from the 
Secretary, at the office, 16a Qld Cavendish Street, London, W. 
It is undoubtedly an association of the highest value, for, like 
the best of our benevolent agencies, it is merely protective, and 
holds out no temptation to indolence or thriftlessness. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_.¢———— 


THE LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Land-purchase Scheme is a bad 
one. We write the words with regret, for we entirely 
agree with him that, owing to the past history of Ireland, 
England—not Scotland—is bound to protect the landlords she 
has planted there, and that, owing to recent legislation, the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, has accepted the obligation. 
We have always held, moreover, that until the agrarian war 
has ended in Ireland there will be no peace in the island, and 
that it will end only when the tenants become freeholders, or 
sit as perpetual tenants at a very low quit-rent,—a result only 
to be attained through British credit, secured by firm, con- 
sistent, and honest government. This scheme, however, 
though well-intentioned, is lacking in boldness, in simplicity, 
and in safety. It imposes a heavy financial risk upon 
Great Britain, yet it does not provide compensation for the 
landlords, and it will not be considered by the tenants to im- 
prove their position in any marked way. It will not, there- 
fore, heal the agrarian dispute or abate the determination of 
the cultivators to enjoy, so far as possible, the whole of the 
profit of cultivation; while it will involve serious risks of 
collision between the two Governments and peoples, It will, 
if it fails, leave things worse than they were before; and it 
will, if it succeeds, burden the new Irish State with the per- 
manent hostility of the cultivating class. 


The idea of the Bill, stated broadly, is that any owner of 
rural land may ask the State for twenty years’ purchase of his 
net rental, and shall receive from a State Agent, called in the 
Bill the “ Statutory Authority,” that sum in Consols at par. 
His encumbrances are taken over by the State Agent, who will 
deduct their amount from the price, pay them off, or keep on 
paying them at discretion, and the landlord will be relieved, 
with his land, of all the burdens incidental to its possession. 
The “net rental,” again, is to be the judicial rental, or an 
equivalent to be settled by Commissioners, reduced by the 
amount of the public burdens, This is a fluctuating quantity, 
varying from a fifth to a tenth of the judicial rental; but 
the average sum left for the landlord will, we are told, be 
about eighteen years’ purchase,—a low rate, if we take what 
landlords expect; but a high one, if we take to-day’s selling 
value ; and an enormous one, if we take the selling value after 
the Irish Parliament is installed. The landlords thus com- 
pensated, and the land conveyed to the State Agent, the 
Bill declares the tenants to be owners, with every right 
of ownership, but subject to an annual payment of redemption- 
money, equal, speaking broadly, to four-fifths of the judicial 
rent. They are to pay this to the State Agent for forty-nine 
years, and are then to become freeholders in the fullest sense 
for ever. This, at least, will be the usual course; but it will 
be open to the State Agent to declare a district “ congested,” 
and in such a district to ask nothing from the poorer tenantry 
except a rent which we imagine he will fix just like a common 
landlord, varying the amount with the pressure of the times. 

This looks at first sight a reasonable and moderate scheme, 
and in many countries it would be an acceptable one; but we 
have to consider actual conditions in Ireland, and when they 
are taken into account the plan is seen to be, at best, full 
of the gravest uncertainties. Let us look at the operation 
of the Bill as it affects, first of all, the tenantry; next, the 
landlords ; and, last of all, the British people as the guaran- 
teeing power. It is very doubtful, to begin with, whether the 
tenantry, if they believe that the redemption-money will be 
levied, will say “* Thank you” for the Bill. They gain under 
it two important advantages,—a nominal ownership which 
releases them from landlords, land agents, and interference 
generally; and a reduction of 20 per cent. on the judicial 
tent for forty-nine years, with ownership at the end of the 
time. Those are gains; but there are serious counteracting 
drawbacks,—in the loss of the tenant-right, which in some 
cases has been more saleable than the ownership; and 
in the exchange of a personal landlord, who may be 
persuaded, or cajoled, or defied, or shot, for an impersonal 
and irresistible Statutory Authority. From the date on which 
the Act comes into operation till 1935, the payment of rent, 
under the name of “Redemption-money,” will become as 
much a necessity as the payment of rent in London, and 
like that payment, will be independent alike of prices and 
seasons, Even English tenants would regard these as 
serious drawbacks; but the Irish tenants are men who 
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have successfully revolted against rents, who regard ey; 
tion as unjust, who have been inflamed with ootiais 
that they should have the land at prairie value 4 
expected even in their hearts a reduction of one-half 
of the judicial rent, and who, under the Home-rule Act will 
have become the masters of the country. Forty-nine years is 
to such men an eternity, and they will pine for further 
reductions at once, and they will send up Members pledged to 
concede them and to prevent evictions for default. We do 
not believe they will receive the Bill as any boon at all, ang 
it is quite possible that they may instruct their representatives 
to fight for a longer term of payment in Committee, or even to 
vote it down. They hoped for better terms, and their dig. 
appointment will make them bitter even with Mr. Parnell, 

The landlords, however, will be compensated? Will they 2 
Then, clearly fifty millions will not cover the cost. The value 
of the judicial rent in Ireland may be taken, at twenty years’ 
purchase, at £180,000,000 ; or, allowing for an average reduc. 
tion of one-sixth for the public burdens, at £150,000,000. If 
therefore, all the landlords ask for their compensation, that 
must be the sum to be provided. The Government cannot 
with any fairness admit some landlords and leave out others 
pay out the Duke of Leinster and leave the Marquis of Down. 
shire to take his chance; nor can it deny that the Bill was 
intended to affect all. Mr. Gladstone may hope, and does 
hope, that many landlords will trust the Irish Parliament ; 
but his words are so explicit, that if ratified by a vote they 
become almost a formal pledge on behalf of Parliament. He 
said :—‘ The object of this Act is to give to all Irish land- 
owners the option of being bought out on the terms of the 
Act; to give to all Irish landowners one opening towards the 
exercise of that option. I will show later on how a portion of 
them can exercise it if they like under the terms of this par- 
ticular Act; but the policy is a policy distinctly understood— 
a policy giving this option to all Irish landowners—to all Irish 
landowners as regards their rented land, and those, again, with 
certain exceptions, which I will state more particularly ; but I 
may describe them in one word, as their rent is rent from 
agricultural land.” Nothing could be more explicit or more 
binding; and if the landlords ask for it, the money must be 
found, or Parliament must break its pecuniary faith with 
them. We cannot but believe they will ask for it. Mr. 
Gladstone evidently thought so at first, for in the earlier 
draft of his scheme he fixed on £113,000,000 as the 
amount of risk to be incurred, and we see no sound 
reason for his subsequent change of opinion. The Bill 
itself will force most tenants to wish their landlords to 
accept, for if not, they will not get their 20 per cent. reduction ; 
and what Irish tenants wish, Irish landlords under Home-rule 
will certainly have to do. Moreover, the Bill offers to 
mortgagees a strong reason for exacting their dues, for if 
they force the Jandlords to claim their option, they will be 
paid money, of which at present they almost despair. It is 
true Mr. Gladstone has foreseen this, and has tried to prevent 
it by refusing the option of claiming Consols to mortgagees 
who foreclose; but still, mortgagees can worry their debtors 
without foreclosing, and we may feel sure they will worry them 
to the extent of their power. The landlords, moreover, under 
TIome-rule, will not be protected by the police, and will dread 
their tenants even more than before; and, harassed by uncer- 
tainties, by debts, and by reductions, they will, we may be 
sure, sigh for that ‘sweet security” of Three per Cent. which 
begins to look so charming to iandlords, even in England and 
Wales. Ten pounds in gold has more spending in it than there is 
in aright to fight a lawsuit for a claim of thirty pounds. We fear, 
therefore, one of two results must follow on the Bill. Hither 
all landlords in Ireland will accept it, in which case it does not 
provide enough money by one hundred millions ; or only part 
of them will accept it, in which case two-thirds of the land- 
lords of Ireland will be left unprotected to the considerateness 
of a Parliament sent up by Irish tenants. 

Lastly, there is the security. If Irish tenants wish to pay, 
and Irish Members wish they should pay, and Irish voters 
insist on payment, then undoubtedly the security is perfect. 
That is Mr. Gladstone’s conviction, and as he entertains it, we 
wonder he did not go farther, ask for £150,000,000, reduce 
the judicial rent one-half, and make the halved rent, or 
£4,500,000 a year, the sole security to the Treasury. It 
would just meet the interest required. But if Irish tenants 
do not wish to pay, and Irish Members do not wish to make 
them, and Irish voters do not insist on payment, where is the 
security then? It will be found, we are told, in the amount 
of the debt being made the first charge on a revenue of nine 
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millions, all of which is to be paid by the collectors to a 
Receiver-General, who will only part with the surplus after 
the British Treasury is satisfied. But is this security, elabo- 
rate as it is, worth much? It is sufficient in Egypt, from 
which it has been borrowed, because the Caisse is protected 
by the European Powers, who, if defied, would punish un- 
scrupulously ; but will it be sufficient in Ireland ? Will the 
bailiffs of the Statutory Authority collect rent in a bad year 
by evicting voters ? And if they do not, where is the money to 
come from? It is all very well to talk about “ first charges, 
put the true “ first charge” on every Treasury, whether it be 
that of Cairo or Dublin, is the cost of an Administration ; and 
:¢ there is no money when that is paid, the British Treasury 
will get none. Does Mr. Gladstone expect that an Trish 
Parliament will tax the poor in order to pay off extinet 
landlords, or to provide for a debt levied by a “ foreign ’ law, 
and due to a foreign Exchequer? There will be no repudiation, 
no refusal to pay, no denial of the claim; nothing but a plea 
for time. because the seasons are bad and no money has been 
collected. The time will be granted, the plea will be renewed, 
and Parliament at last, in utter weariness, will either lower its 
charge for interest or sweep it off altogether as an irredeemable 
debt. That will be the best result of the loan, while the 
worst will be a blank refusal to pay, upon the distinct argu- 
ment, already to be heard in Ireland, that compensation to land- 
lords is a British affair, to be settled from British funds. What 
are we todo,then? Are we to collect the debt by shelling Dublin, 
or by prohibiting the import of Irish cattle? If we know 
our countrymen, they will do neither; and we regard the 
“security,” therefore, exactly as we should regard the rent of 
an Trish estate,—as something to be expected sometimes, but 
never in its entirety, and never from willing payers. We are 
not greatly concerned about fifty millions, and could find it in 
our hearts on certain terms to vote the money as a free grant 
from the British people; but this is a request to lend 
£150,000,000 to unwilling borrowers, upon security which is 
worth nothing, unless we sell them up. We shall not sell 
them up. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DEMAND FOR IRISH MEMBERS. 


: iw tendency of modern Liberalism, and especially, as we 
think, of modern Democracy, is towards Constitutional 
pedantry. Home-rule for Ireland means, if it means any- 
thing, a great step towards Separation. It has always been 
advocated on that ground by the leaders of the Home-rule 
Party. Mr. Parnell has expressly declined to put any limits 
on the Irish movement towards complete nationality, and the 
ostentatious indifference of the Home-rule Party to Imperial 
politics points, of course, in the same direction. Mr. Gladstone 
may hops that, by granting an Irish Legislature, ke will reconcile 
Ireland to the British Crown; but he did not even express a 
hope that he could thereby reconcile her to enduring the 
sway of the British Parliament,—should any attempt be made 
to enforce that sway. Yet this being so, and being universally 
confessed to be so, here are all the English and Scotch Home- 
rule papers which call themselves Liberal, raising a unanimous 
protest against allowing the Irish Members to leave the British 
Parliament, and asserting that the only tolerable form of 
Home-rule is that which saddles the House of Commons 
with a large number of reluctant, not to say hostile, repre- 
sentatives, who will, by their own avowal, feel no interest 
in the Empire, and who will vote, if they vote at all, with 
an exclusive regard to Irish interests. We call this pure Con- 
stitutional pedantry. And we think that a moment’s con- 
sideration of the excuse given for this absurd demand will 
show it to be pedantry of the most empty kind. 

What is to be gained by it? Only the ability to say with 
verbal! accuracy that Ireland is represented in the Imperial Par- 
liament, but no ability to secure the reality which is expressed 
by representation. You cannot by retaining Irish Members 
make them deliberate with the view of promoting the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, any more than by assigning counsel to 
an undefended prisoner you can promote that prisoner’s chance 
of a verdict of acquittal, if in fact he does not wish for an 
acquittal. What good on any reasonable view of representation 
we can get from the attendance of unwilling Members to save 
appearances, we cannot even conceive. Ireland says that she 
wants to be let alone, that she wants all her available ability 
for her own Parliament, that she feels no interest in our 
Parliament, and that if she sends representatives to it, it will 
only be to secure by roundabout means greater concessions to 
Treland. Irish Members would sit in our Parliament not to secure 
the good of the whole, but in order to squeeze more out of Great 





Britain by threatening to thwart Imperial interests, than Ireland 
otherwise might be able to squeezs. Is that representation in 
any but the most pedantically /:teral sense of the word? It is 
not more certain that though you may take a horse to the 
water, you cannot make him drink, than it is that though you 
may manage to secure Irish Members for the British Parliament, 
you cannot make them vote for reasons or motives by which 
they are not really actuated ;—you cannot make them desire the 
welfare of the Empire as a whole. 

But the democratic pedantry which insists on having Irishmen 
in the British Parliament, in order that the Union may not be 
too ostentatiously ignored, is not even consistent with itself. 
No plan that has been proposed, or can be proposed, short of 
the inconceivable revolution which would give us a strictly 
defined Federal Constitution complete on paper, with a 
Supreme Court to tell us when it had been broken and when 
it had been properly respected, can be imagined that would 
not introduce anomalies even more monstrous than those of 
the plan already before the country. The cry of the moment, 
—which we venture to think the most absurd that the mind 
of man could conceive,—is that Ireland should be given what 
is called a Statutory Parliament for local affairs, and that the 
hundred and three Irishmen who sit at Westminster should sit 
there still. Well, whai would be the inroads on sound Con- 
stitutional doctrine made by that arrangement? In the first 
place, we should have done our best to make that Statutory 
Parliament disgrace itself,—for there is great good sense in the 
Irishmen’s contention that, neglected as the political education 
of Ireland has been, they could not man two Parliaments with 
any hope of decent success. In the next place, the Constitutional- 
ists would cry out most justly that unless we distinguished 
between local and Imperial affairs, we should be giving the 
Irishmen votes on all our British local business,—our railways 
and our education policy, for example,—in which they were only 
interested in the most indirect way, without taking any power 
ourselves to influence the same kind of Irish business, with 
which, nevertheless, we might easily have quite as much concern. 
as they would have with ours. How could this be remedied,— 
for remedied it must be,—without an elaborate paper Consti- 
tution defining the local and the Imperial jurisdictions, and a 
Supreme Court to decide how far the law had been duly 
interpreted? Can we imagine for a moment that British parents 
or British shareholders would let a hundred and three Irishmen 
turn the scales in deciding the Education Code or the railway 
policy of England, while Irishmen decided with perfect inde- 
pendence on the same sort of business in Ireland? That would 
indeed be a British surrender without terms. And as for any 
rough-and-ready mode of distinguishing Imperial from loca! 
business, we have it on the great authority and long experience of 
Mr. Gladstone, that he can imagine none such, since a question 
which appears simply administrative may be in the largest 
sense Imperial ; while questions which appear in the largest sense 
Imperial, may be in their reaction on local politics decisively local. 
Or will any one outside a madhouse seriously propose that, to 
balance the Irishmen who are to intervene in British polities, 
Englishmen and Scotchmen should be sent to Dublin to inter- 
vene in Irish politics? And what would Mr. Parnell,—or, 
indeed, the proposed victims themselves,—say to that? The 
simple truth is that to keep, we will not say a hundred and 
three elected Irish representatives, but any substantial delega- 
tion of Irish representatives, at Westminster, to turn the scale 
whether on nominally British or on nominally Imperial affairs, 
while there were no such representatives of Great Britain in 
Dublin, would be the most monstrous of all Constitutional 
anomalies. It might well be that a vote in the Parliament of 
Dublin would exercise far more real influence on the affairs of 
the Empire,—would involve more serious changes in our 
military or naval or foreign policy,—than ninety-nine 
out of every hundred votes taken at Westminster. Yet 
it is seriously proposed that in any such vote Great 
Britain should be totally unrepresented, while in the most 
minute local business of Great Britain the Irish repre- 
sentatives should have an equal voice. Was there ever 
Constitutional prudery so comic as that which exclaims 
against banishing the Irish representatives from Westminster. 
lest there should be taxation without representation, whiie it 
makes no difficulty about giving to the Irish Members in the 
largest measure representation without taxation, and refuses 
to Great Britain any similar privilege in relation to Irish 
affairs? Representation without taxation, it should be remem- 
bered, is just as fatal to the principle that there should be no 
taxation without representation, as deficient representation 
itself. Flood your representative Assembly with persons who 
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do not suffer by the taxation imposed, and you destroy the 
power of the true representatives over the taxation which they 
themselves feel. You might just as well have no adequate 
representation of the taxed classes at all, as allow it, when it 
has once been chosen, to be overflowed by the representatives 
of untaxed classes. 


So far as we can judge, if we are to have Constitutional 
‘anomalies at all,—and the whole essence of the Irish demand 
is anomalous, unless it is recognised at once as what it really 
is, a half-way house towards Separation,—the least anomalous 
of the Home-rule proposals, short of the tremendous revolu- 
tion involved in American Federation, is the one which Mr. 
Gladstone has actually made. It is quite true that it is 
full of anomalies, and full of anomalies of which we 
shall only gradually discover the mischief, and perhaps 
the ruin. But it does at least give us something to 
compensate for the immense accession of danger it brings; 
and that something is strength at home. What the Constitu- 
tionalist prudes ask for is an immense and most costly sacrifice 
on our part, without any compensation at all. We are asked 
to empower Ireland to do precisely as she pleases in matters 
that will often gravely affect British policy, and yet to endure 
in undiminished force the evil under which we have groaned 
so long of grappling with a party which is in no sense British 
at heart,—nay, which is generally anti-British at heart. 
‘We say “in undiminished force,” for it seems to us hopeless to 
compound with Ireland for a smaller delegation to Westminster 
than she already has, on any intelligible principle ; and so too, 
apparently, thinks Mr. Parnell, who has, it is said, declared 
that unless all the hundred and three remain, he will not 
consent that Ireland should have anything to say to the 
deliberations at Westminster. And Mr. Parnell is probably 
right. No statesman on earth could do a rule-of-three 
sum which would tell us what representative quota Ireland 
ought, after obtaining a Statutory Parliament of her own 
for all Irish affairs, to contribute to a British Parliament 
which deals with both local and Imperial affairs. That is a 
calculation possible only in cloudland, and not on the real 
earth. But the Constitutional pedants‘who are so eager to 
insist that, even on the assumption of Home-rule, democratic 
principles will not admit of the retreat of the Irish representa- 
tives to Dublin, should really be taught that democratic 
principles are totally inconsistent with their own position ;— 
unless, indeed, they be mad enough to desire the greatest and 
most arbitrary breach of continuity ever made in history, 
namely, the destruction of the British Constitution, and the 
substitution for it of an elaborate Federation, guarded by all 
the guarantees which the United States, in a time of real 
revolution, laid down for a great association of popular com- 
munities, each of which had a different past, though they 
were all bound together by a common danger and a common 
purpose. 


LORD SPENCER’S PROMISES. 


fp ppreeineen te Lord Spencer’s Newcastle promises will 

have a much greater effect upon the average political 
mind, than any other element in his manly but strangely 
optimist speech. Here, men will say, is the man at whom 
the Parnellites aimed all their poisoned arrows, taking sides 
with them, protesting that they are not so bad as they seemed, 
professing his belief that they will govern Ireland strongly 
and not connive at any of the disorders over which, during his 
reign, they were not ashamed to throw their shield; and, on 
the whole, even positively sanguine that Irishmen, left to them- 
selves, will accept all the better principles of the laws which 
when they were called English laws they repudiated and 
reviled, and enforce them on themselves and on each other 
with a fortitude of which, thus far, they have not shown any 
trace. That, no doubt, is the drift of Lord Spencer’s speech 
as men in general will understand it, and we do not ignore the 
very great influence which it is likely to exert. But to those 
who look a little deeper into the speech, it will seem obvious 
that Lord Spencer’s present judgment does not warrant 
any impartial person in sharing Lord Spencer’s hope, and that 
his hope is, indeed, born of his own irrepressible belief that his 
countrymen share his own virtues, rather than born of his special 
[rish experience. For the more we look at the detail of Lord 
Spencer’s avowals, the more strange his happy optimism 
appears. In the first place, he can say nothing better of the 
Parnellites than that, so far as he knows, they have never been 
directly implicated in Irish crime. He expressly admits that 
they may on some occasions have employed in their agitation 
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agents who were implicated in crime. And he condemns the 
strongly for using language and arguments as “ unjustifiable a 
unfounded,” and for the “ methods of their agitation,” He 
adds that “sometimes, perhaps on financial grounds, they 
were silent when words would have been golden, when an 
might have had a great influence on the state of the country,” 
We have none of us forgotten, nor has Lord Spencer, we an 
sure, forgotten, how Mr. Parnell,—it was during Lord Cow en's 
Viceroyalty,—told the Irish people that shooting the landlords 
was quite unnecesssry, that there was a much better way ; norhaye 
we forgotten that even when challenged on this subject in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Parnell would not, even then, express 
his abhorrence of such crimes, but simply treated the challenge 
—it was Mr. Dillwyn’s,—with silent disdain. We have not 
forgotten that the method of boycotting which has had such 
fearful consequences, was recommended to the Irish people by 
Mr. Parnell in a most elaborate way; nor has any one for. 
gotten that all these incentives to crime and social war were 
brought forward during Mr. Gladstone’s noble attempt to deal 
thoroughly with the Land Question, and were deliberately 
adopted as methods of harassing «his Government,—the 
Government which had made justice to Ireland the leading 
feature of its policy. But let us return to Lord Spencer, 
In addition to all these admissions as to the char. 
acter of the Irish leaders to whom he proposes to hand 
over the government of Ireland, he tells us quite frankly 
that even his sanguine forecast of the future is con- 
ditional on the Land Question being adequately dealt 
with before the island is thus handed over, bound hand and 
foot, to the anarchists of 1881-82. He assures us that it 
would be “a mean and treacherous thing ”’ if we did not at this 
moment defend “the just interests of the landlords.” But he 
goes much further than any question of duty to a particular 
class. ‘I believe,” he says, “ that it would be most unfair 
on the new Irish Assembly to leave this question of the land 
unsettled.” Doubtless it would be more than unfair. It 
would be throwing the apple of discord into the new Assembly 
with a vengeance. But then, does Lord Spencer really 
suppose either that the Land Bill will pass, or that, even if it 
did pass, it would settle the Land Question so far as to eradicate 
this great root of anarchy from the soil in which it has so 
long been planted, and in which it has borne such evil fruits ? 
We cannot for. a moment believe that Lord Spencer is at 
heart sanguine on either point. The Bill, as we have else- 
where shown, has the sign of failure on its very front. But 
even if it could pass, we cannot even conceive, as we have 
also shown, that it could give tranquillity, even for a few 
years, by paralysing the nerve which is the chief feeder of 
Irish spasm. Yet, on this almost inconceivable contingency, 
it is clear that Lord Spencer’s hope of a strong and tranquil 
Government by Mr. Parnell mainly rests. 

And no one will wonder that if Lord Spencer does not give 
himself up to optimist dreams, his hope of tranquillity should 
rest on the chance of settling the Land Question before Mr. 
Parnell takes Ireland in hand. It has been the source of Irish 
discord for centuries. Before England had ever undertaken her 
unhappy and ill-discharged task, the Irish septs were always 
quarrelling amongst each other on land questions, and they have 
been quarrelling amongst each other ever since. Mr. Parnell 
rose from insignificance into importance solely by adopting the 
land agitation as the mainspring of his demand for Home- 
rule. He has increased and magnified that importance up to 
the present moment by constantly raising larger hopes of the 
way in which he would settle that question, if it were left to 
him and an Irish Parliament to settle it. The phrase “ prairie 
value” is the phrase which he coined. We believe,—and 
those who know Ireland intimately also believe,—that, but 
for the close alliance between the Land Question and the 
Home-rule Question in the mind of the Irish people, the 
Home-rule Question never could have assumed its present 
importance. ‘That agitation has been a parasite of the land 
agitation. If once it were found that the granting of 
Home-rule, instead of satisfying the hopes which Mr. 
Parnell has so unscrupulously raised as to the land, were 
threatening to disappoint them, the tumult and passion in 
Ireland would be beyond all the power of the Irish Govern- 
ment to restrain. The National League is already enthroned 
in Ireland, and is settling the Land Question in its own 
way. If the new Government adopts that way, well and 
good for its immediate popularity. Ireland would be 
for the time tranquil, though she would have received 
a lesson in plunder which would sow the seeds of a much 
worse anarchy in future. But in that case, all the promises 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer would be broken. 
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We should, in that case, hand over Treland to an Assembly 
which would do nothing but register and sanction the decrees 
of the popular party, to whom earth-hunger supplies a suffi- 
cient excuse for sweeping away every contract and breaking 
every pledge. But suppose that any attempt should 
be made by Mr. Parnell’s Irish Government to put down 
the National League, and to insist on such reasonable 
enforcement of order, as England, if she were to resume the 
reins of government, must necessarily insist on, then, in our 
pelief, Mr. Parnell’s power would be swept away in a moment, 
and Mr. Parnell’s Government would vanish like a dream, 
This is not a case in which to ignore the teaching of ex- 
erience. Undoubtedly, injustice long continucd, and serious 
and deep injustice, is at the root of the evil. But for years 
and years, the effort of the party led by Mr. Parnell has been 
to demand something very different from justice in this Land 
Question,—rather, a new kind of injustice, an injustice turned 
the other way. When the British Government pleaded for 
justice, Mr. Parnell and his party made the country, we do 
not say too hot for the British Government, but at least so hot 
that it sickened the representatives of that Government of 
their efforts to be just. Let Mr. Parnell enforce the policy of 
sustice,—which we do not expect of him,—and he will soon 
find himself the object of attacks as coarse and poisonous and 
incessant as the British Government itself. We cannot by the 
waving of any democratic wand escape from the tyranny of the 
past over the present. To remedy injustice without falling 
into injustice as cruel of an inverse kind, is always difficult. 
In the hands of those who have never aimed at justice, but 
always at injustice of an inverse kind, it is not only difficult 
but impossible. And that is the task which Lord Spencer 
hopes to see performed by Mr. Parnell, and for his due per- 
formance of which he finds it possible to look with eager hope. 
It is the most wonderful spectacle that the world has ever seen. 
For the triumph of. hope over moral impossibilities, commend 
us for the future to Lord Spencer. 


THE NEED FOR UNITY. 
HE weakest point in the position of those who resist the 
Home-rule Bill is the tendency they betray to split into 
sections, which may work together when the testing-hour 
arrives, but also, for the sake of this difference or that, may 
drift apart. It is the very justification of that resistance—as 
far, at least, as Liberals are concerned—that the question in 
dispute is too large for party considerations to weigh; that 
minor differences must be merged in presence of a great 
emergency; that alternative plans are not to be considered in 
presence of the duty of the hour, which is to defeat the Bill 
if possible, and if that is not possible, then to compel its sub- 
mission to the country before it becomes law. That duty, if 
it is to be performed, will require the full energy of every man 
who thinks the Union should be maintained. The electoral 
fight will be no child’s-play. The majority of the educated 
classes dislike the Bill, and talk with each other so exclu- 
sively that they wholly underrate the magnitude of the forces 
arrayed against them, and expect victory almost without 
exertion, The Bill has been introduced by the most popular 
leader who has ever appeared in England as a positively 
necessary Bill, has passed its first reading without a division, 
and is, if not supported, tolerated so far by a large though 
ill-compacted majority in the House of Commons, It has on 
its side a majority of Radicals, all Mr. Gladstone’s following, 
always powerful, and the undivided weight of the Parnellite 
Party. The old party organisations in the boroughs, after a 
pause of hesitation, intend, it is clear, to support it, and 
though suffering from many secessions, carry resolutions in its 
favour, The immense number of voters who on a complex 
question rely directly on Mr. Gladstone, and will leap the 
hedge because he says there is no ditch, are not wavering in 
their allegiance. Like Mr. S. Morley, they profess ignorance, 
but say the Premier knows. Another large body are growing 
so sick of the contest, and the suffering in the way of patience 
that it involves, that they begin to think the withdrawal of 
the Irishmen compensation for any deterioration in character 
caused by failure to do their duty. There is the utmost danger 
that when the supreme moment arrives, the electors may vote 
with their old chief, irrespective of what he is doing, and 
that the country may pronounce, not, indeed, for Home-rule— 
that is impossible—but for Mr. Gladstone, even although he 
has avowed himself Home-ruler, Yet at this moment, when 
every morsel of strength is required, the old party and sectional 
jealousies are reappearing. Lord Hartington is berated for 





appearing at a joint meeting in Her Majesty’s Theatre, because 
there were Tories there who hissed Mr. Gladstone’s name, and 
who, on Lord Hartington’s appeal, desisted from that ill- 
judged and discourteous expression of opinion. The Tories are 
saying that if they are to support the Whigs, the Whigs must 
support them. The Whigs are saying that coalitions, after 
all, cannot be made to work; the Liberals who have revolted 
are fretting because in the fight unjust things are said of Mr. 
Gladstone ; the Radicals who oppose the Bill are saying that 
if they are to suppor$ Lord Hartington they will be taken 
for Tories, and that they must maintain a separate position. 
Nobody is allowed to lead with a certainty of being followed : 
and a large number of opponents fix on particular conse- 
quences of the Bill, usually its essential consequences, and say 
if they are prevented, their opposition will be at an end. One 
section, quite large, will be comforted if the landlords are left 
to be dealt with by the Irish Parliament. Another will be 
content if only Irishmen may be allowed to keep on worrying 
in Westminster. A third, which looks small, but which we 
believe the division on the subject will show to be unexpectedly 
strong, will be relieved if Ulster is cut off from Ireland, and 
either joined to Scotland, in defiance of geography, or endowed 
with separate rights of legislation. There is even a fourth, 
which would accept the Bill if only it were so loaded with 
restrictions that it would not work; and a fifth, which 
whittles down its criticisms into the complaint formu- 
lated by Lord Randolph Churchill, that the Irish Parliament 
will be elected in a “reactionary” fashion. A Government 
with Mr. Gladstone at its head is not to be fought in that 
style; and if the sections which resist cannot or will not 
pull themselves together, they will find the Bill swept into 
Committee by a dead-heave of the official majority, and 
themselves powerless in Committee from violent differences of 
opinion—the Whigs, for example, abstaining when the Radicals 
vote that Irish representatives must remain in Westminster, 
and the Tories abstaining when the Radicals try to get rid of 
the two “ Orders.” 

Thess divisions, even if they are only appareat—and most of 
them are only apparent, the speakers who seem crotchetty 
cloaking dislike to the Bill under an affectation of dislike to its 
details—are especially dangerous, for this reason. Very little 
is yet known about the English democracy, which has not been 
possessed of full power for a twelvemonth, and has elected 
only one leader; but it may be taken as certain that it is a 
democracy which will be most moved by simple issues, It 
will understand the claim of certain leaders to lead, and it 
will comprehend broad politics, such as “ Union ” and Home- 
rule, but it will not enter into details, and not prefer one 
scheme of Home-rule to another. So far as it votes upon 
Ireland alone, it will vote for keeping Ireland or letting Ireland 
go, but it will not vote for retaining or abandoning the control 
of the police, or for enacting or rejecting any financial 
restriction. If it votes for the retention of Ireland, it will 
expect that Ireland be allowed no Parliament; and if it votes 
for Disunion, it will care very little what the powers of that 
Parliament may be. It will certainly not permit Irishmen to 
rule Great Britain if Englishmen and Scotchmen are not to 
rule Ireland, and will not understand why Irishmen should 
dismiss a Ministry on an Imperial question, and be powerless 
to affect it upon a local one. Above all, it will not choose 
among schemes of Home-rule; but if it agrees to take 
one, will take Mr. Gladstone’s upon the avowed and intelligible 
ground that he must be allowed to settle the details of 
his own plan. The only effect of putting forward alterna- 
tives, or making this or that detail of factitious importance, 
will be to diminish the voter's sense that the issue is 
momentous, and induce him to fancy that the quarrel is one 
of methods, about which his decision is sure to be that his 
old leader or “the Government ” is best qualified to decide. 
The Irish Question is so large, that it will make voters humble, 
as a question of peace or war does. They can understand 
that, and vote about it, often with singularly accurate instinct ; 
but they care nothing about the methods, and are content 
to elect the Government which is for war or peace. It is 
this impulse, usually the safeguard of democracies, to which 
we trust, and it is this impulse which divisions of opinion, and 
meetings like that at Birmingham, and lecturings such as we 
read every day by one recalcitrant Liberal upon another, tend 
to weaken and confuse. They benumb the popular feeling: 
that a great issue is at stake, and make humble men think that, 
“ after all,” the choice lies between rival plans none of which 
they can test, and therefore select the one which is endorsed by 
the most trusted name. There are just two sets of thoughts— 
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or, if you will,‘ cries "—upon which the opponents of Home-rule 
can take their stand before the electors, and there are no more. 
They can cry, “ Down with the Bill!” or they can ery for 
“ Union!” either utterance being entirely intelligible to the 
people; but they cannot cry, ‘‘ Home-rule for Ireland, with 
Irish Members in Westminster,’ or ** Home-rule for Ireland, 
minus Ulster,” or ** Down with the Bill, unless it is made to 
mean nothing.” If they cannot join together enough for 
this, enough to defend a common though momentary “ plat- 
form,” they will find when the hour arrives that the strength 
of the party organisation which is undivided and undoubting 
will be too great for them. We are living, whether we like it 
or not, under a democracy. The educated cannot resist Mr. 
Gladstone all by themselves; they must have the people with 
them ; and they will not have the people unless the ground of 
their resistance is some plain and intelligible statement. Oh, 
for three weeks of Cobbett, with a conviction that Home-rule 
means ruin for Ireland and moral deterioration for Great Britain! 

We write not as partisans, but as realising entirely and 
painfully the difficulties of the position. We quite understand 
why Lord Hartington’s appearance at Her Majesty’s annoys 
and daunts many Liberals who are opposed to Home-rule. We 
see how difficult it is for Whigs to work with Tories without 
merging in them. We comprehend the reluctance of the Radicals 
in this new Parliament, which, in its bad and good qualities, is so 
much after their own hearts, to give the Whigs the lead. And we 
not only understand, but sympathise with, the burning desire 
to find alternatives which should show Irishmen that Liberal 
opposition to Home-rule proceeds from no liking for repression 
in itself, and no wish to deprive them of any liberties enjoyed 
by the remainder of the United Kingdom. All we contend is 
that the issue is too grave, the situation too strained, the 
opponent too powerful, for the indulgence of these natural 
emotions. The composite hosts of the Union must keep step, 
whether they like each other’s banners, or leaders, or even 
projects, or not,—or when the necessity arrives for charging, 
they will find themselves first disorganised, and then beaten. 
There is no time to organise a new party compactly, no leader 
whom every one is ready to follow, no means of doing anything 
except inviting every man who believes in its disastrous con- 
sequences to vote against the Bill, and then, on its rejection by 
the House or by the people, decide what is to be done. 


THE NEWS FROM MANDELAY. 

PFAUERE is no nuisance in a recently annexed province equal 

to a Special Correspondent who does his duty, and has 
to report by telegraph. He cannot report anything but dis- 
agreeables, for he can only report events, and agreeable things 
are not events. The gradual submission of district after dis- 
trict, the coming-in of the revenue, the rise of new industries, 
the enfranchisement of commerce, the increased acreage of 
land taken in for cultivation, the new security enjoyed by all 
men,—none of these things can be so told as to justify the 
expense of telegraph messages. The Correspondent must 
confine himself to startling things, small risings, little defeats, 
petty victories, engagements with insurgents, or, on occasion, 
small catastrophes. In Burmah, for example, large sections 
of the country are sinking into peace, as is proved by the 
revenue receipts; but the old soldiery of Theebau, who 
were, unfortunately, disbanded, have taken to insurrection and 
gang robbery, and, consequently, Burmah looks in telegraph 
bulletins as disorderly as Pegu did when Colonel Phayre took 
charge of the province thirty-four years ago. He was harassed 
then as Mr. Bernard is now, and half fancied he had an 
Ireland on his hands. Fortunately, there was no telegraph 
then, and the Commissioner was allowed to hunt down dis- 
turbers in peace. He did hunt them down, and gradually 
changed Pegu from a nest of marauders into the quiet and 
wealthy province it now is. There was no talk then of the 
“injustice ” of defending quiet citizens from incendiarism, or 
clearing roads of marauders, or shooting in open battle insur- 
gents so cruel that they tie our police—their own countrymen 
—by the dozen with cords, and hack them to pieces in cold 
blood. Mr. Bernard, we do not doubt, will follow in 
Colonel Phayre’s steps ; but it is terribly disheartening to find 
himself censured at home in every mail that arrives for not 
performing impossibilities. He has to take charge of a thinly 
peopled country, two-thirds of the size of France, with 18,000 
armed ruffians wandering about it, plundering villages, robbing 
private houses, and setting fire when they can to the teak- 
built towns. They cannot be let alone, for we owe a duty to 
the people; but to cope with them, Mr. Bernard, after garri- 


soning the river towns, which are indispensable to : 

cation, has not 2,000 troops, who must So Reesuad till disci 
is half destroyed, and harassed by fatiguing marches on te 
roadless delta, in pursuit of men who can march three i 
to their one, who know every foot of the country 7 
need no commissariat, because they steal the pene 
food, and who, like the Maoris in New Zealand, under 

stand perfectly the trick of the stockade. They build “on 
day palisades which can be safely attacked only when the 
assailants are accompanied by guns, and Mr. Bernard hag no 
guns light enough to sendwiththem. The troops have, there. 
fore, to carry the stockades with a rush; the Burmese, with 
entrances into the forest open behind them, fight gallantly til] 
the soldiers enter, and of course there is loss of life, aggravated 
by the fact that no attacking party is ever strong enough to 
attack on two sides at once, and that the assault becomes the 
sort of affair in which, to ensure success, the officers must expose 
themselves, That is obviously the history of the brush with 
the Kachyens near Bhamo, in which, as we read the accounts 
two oflicers in succession fell wounded while leading forty 
Welsh Fusiliers against a stockade, and the party—for it was 
no more—was ultimately compelled to retreat. 

That the force in Burmah is not strong enough for present 
needs is probably true, and we imagine the history of the 
situation to be this. Lord Dufferin, pressed by the necessities 
of the North-West Frontier, and most anxious, for sound 
political reasons, not to deplete the great Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, decided originally to run a certain risk, and attacked 
Theebau with a very small army. He understood that in 
Burmah all would depend on the capital, and he struck 
straight at that, knowing that, with his mastery of the Irra- 
waddy, even a check could only involve a temporary delay, 
His audacity succeeded, and, deceived by the sudden collapse 
of the dynasty, and the order which he found reigning 
on his own visit, he has believed that Burmah could be 
held with very few troops. The outbreak of dacoity has 
undeceived him, and he has acted with his accustomed energy, 
Three picked native regiments are already at sea, a body 
of trained police are under orders, and in a few days Mr, 
Bernard will have a nearly sufficient force at his disposal. He 
will still, however, need more Europeans, whom it is most 
difficult to spare, and we venture again to recommend the 
despatch to the Irrawaddy of fifteen hundred Marines, to 
be added, for a few years at all events, to the garrison of 
Burmah. They can do the work—much of which is river 
work—a great deal better than soldiers, they will like the 
Asiatic pay, and they can be withdrawn when the emergency 
is over without upsetting the arrangements of the Horse 
Guards, which nobody seems strong enough toderange. With 
such an addition io his garrison, Mr. Bernard could go on with 
his work in safety, forming bodies of native police, quieting 
district after district, and settling his seat of government at 
Ava, where, and not at Mandelay, it ought to be fixed. The 
capital of Burmah will rapidly become a great city, greater, 
perhaps, than Rangoon ; and the advantage in Asia of placing a 
European capital where it can be shelled from the water is 
indefinitely great. Insurrection in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Allahabad is for that reason next to impossible, and the 
impossibility not only promotes the accumulation of wealth, 
but justifies the extreme lenity of administration which, in 
Caleutta especially, so perplexes foreigners. “It is suicidal 
liberalism,” muttered a Governor of Java as he studied the 
administration of Calcutta, quite unaware that the city could 
be destroyed in half an hour, and that orders were once 
issued in writing that if a certain contingency occurred, 
the work should be performed. Nothing promotes lenity 
like security, and nothing: makes a Governor or a Special 
Correspondent so suspicious, and therefore so inclined to 
severity, as residence in a native town, built chiefly of wood, 
and liable on any night to be fired, as Mandelay was on the 
15th inst.,in a dozen places at once. Fortunately, Mr. Bernard 
has every temptation to be lenient. He must shoot dacoits who 
fight while they fight, but there is no reason for executions 
after the fighting, for the leaders, who alone are dangerous, 
ean be sent down the river to the Andamans, to reconsider 
themselves there in perfect security till the time arrives when 
they can be pardoned and restored to their homes. 

All these difficulties will pass away, but we fear the original 
drawback to the conquest—the neighbourhood of Burmah to 
China—will not. Itis said that 4 compromise has been arrived 
at by which China obtains the loop of territory above Bhamo, 
but not Bhamo itself. This arrangement sets us free on the 





West in the territory through which the railway to Bengal 
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must run—for nothing, rot even China, could cross the 


Irrawaddy in our despite—and Lord Dafferin is so acutely and 
wisely alive to this phase of the question, that if he has 
recommended the settlement, there is nothing to be said. The 
two Empires, however, are under this compromise drawn 
perilously near together, and some day or other we may wish 
that native Burmah, nuisance as it was, had continued to 
exist. Circumstances, however, have been too strong, and we 
can only hope that Lord Rosebery has provided fairly for 
freedom of trade, in which case Bhamo, as the meeting-point 
of Turanian and Aryan commerce, ought to grow into one of 
the greatest entrepdts in the Asiatic world. It taps Western 
China, and from it navigable water stretches in an unbroken 
yolume to the Thames. 





THE INFANTS’ BILL. 


HE excitement of this Session, when we are thrown back 
against our wills to defend first principles, which many 
of us hal supposed were finally settled, makes all more ordi- 
nary measures much less interesting than usnal. Otherwise 
there can be no doubt that the Bill which is now on the verge 
of becoming the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886, would 
have attracted more attention than it has done. The Bill, in 
its original shape, was introduced by Mr. Bryce, in 1884. It 
has since then been recast by the House of Lords, and is now 
a Government measure. By dint of the activity of the new 
House of Commons, the Bill was got through its Committee 
stage last week, and it now stands for its third reading. As it 
hasalr ady passed the House of Lords in very much its present 
shape, there can be no doubt that it will become law in the 
course of a few weeks. 

The Bill deals with a most difficult and often very distressing 
subject, and abrogates two very great defects in the Jaw. The 
first improvement is that it curtails the extravagant doctrine of 
the father’s rights over his children, which have not been up 
to the present time by any means dependent on the fulfilment 
of his duties. The doctrine of the Roman law has, as is well 
known, lingered on in our judicial decisions down to the 
present time. To say that the present law can be traced almost 
unaltered to a time when a man’s wife, as well as his children, 
were held to be in his personal custody, will show how very 
little the present state of the law is adapted to modern con- 
ditions. Few will doubt that the modern conception of 
marriage is an improvement on the ancient marriage of the 
Romans. The archaic Roman marriage was based on tribal, 
and not on individual considerations. It was practically aban- 
doned by the Romans themselves as their civilisation developed. 
The modern marriage is a free contract between two rational 
beings, who can give or withhold their consent, and make 
mutusl, though not the same, vows to each other. The posi- 
tion of the mother follows in practice the position of the 
wife. She is consulted about her children. She has an 
opivion about their education, and it is generally acknowledged 
that her opinion ought to have weight. In well-regulated 
households, she holds a position with regard to her children 
quite equal to that of her husband, and many sons and 
daughters can bear witness to the paramount influence of their 
mothers on their subsequent careers. For these cascs, always 
the vast majority, no legislation is necessary. It is only in 
cases where the parents cannot agree as to how their children 
should be brought up, where the parents separate, or where 
one parent is a person unfit to bring up children at all, that 
the law is obliged to interfere. Now, there seems to be uo 
ground in reason why the two parents should in these cases 
be treated differently by the law. Nevertheless, the law has 
up to the present insisted upon the sacredness of the relation 
between father and child, but has entirely omitted to insist 
that the relation between mother and child is equally sacred. 
Parental responsibility, in the language of judicial decision, is, 
without exception, a synonym for the responsibility of the 
father. That responsibility has been held to be so sacred and 
inviolable, that nothing but the actual moral corruption of 
the child has been held to be a sufficient ground for 
judicial interference. The wishes of the mother, on the 
other hand, have not hitherto even been consulted. Her 
responsibility, so far from being inviolable, has not been 
acknowledged at all. She has only been an agent for the 
father, and could only act on his authority. If this appears 
incredible to the lay reader, we wovld refer him to some quota- 
tions from judicial decisions given in the number of the 
Westininster Review for April, 1885. On the other hand, the 

father’s right has been considered so “ sacred,” as frequently 








to override the benefit of the child, which is, of course, the 
essential and vital consideration in dealing with cases of this 
kind. It has been laid down that a man “ may be a person 
from whom the discreet, the intelligent, and the well disposed, 
exercising a private judgment, would wish his children to be, 
for their sakes and his own, removed,” without rendering him- 
self liable to judicial interference. In such a case as this, 
even if the mother was the most admirable and judicious 
woman, her wishes could have no influence where the Court 
was appealed to. More than that, the father may be both 
immoral and drunken, but if such conduct be only indulged in 
without the knowledge of the child, he is still the absolute 
disposer of the child’s destiny. In a recent well-known case, 
the three Judges of the Court of Appeal were unmistakeably 
shocked and disgusted at the capricious and cruel conduct of 
the father in separating his child from her mother. But Lord 
Justice Cotton expressed the conclusion of law, to which the 
Court was obliged to come, when he declared that, “it is not 
in our power to go into the question as to what we think is for 
the benefit of this ward.” The benefit of the child being the 
central question, it ought to be the cause of some satisfaction 
to those who have to obey the law, as it certainly will be to 
those who have to administer it, that the new Act will provide 
that in future “ the welfare of the infant,” and “ the wishes as 
well of the mother as of the father,” are to be taken into con- 
sideration before a decision is arrived at. We are by no 
means advocating any legislation which would have the effect 
of deadening the responsibility of the father. The feeling of 
responsibility of fatherhood is, as an historical fact, at the 
basis of the institution of marriage. But there is no reason 
why that responsibility should be uncontrolled. The benefit 
of the child should be the first thing looked at, even if it 
necessitates handing the child over wholly to the mother, and 
taking the control of it entirely from the father’s hands. To 
do so will be a grave responsibility, but we do not doubt that 
the discretion will be very cautiously exercised. 

The other alteration of the law provided for in the Bill is 
as to the appointment of guardians after the death of one or 
hoth parents. By the present law, the mother of a fatherless 
child is only its guardian on sufferance. She is not its 
guardian if the father has appointed any other, and the Court 
can appoint a guardian in opposition to her wishes on the 
application of the dead father’s relatives. The mother is only 
legally the guardian of her fatherless child in case the father 
has appointed her its guardian. The Bill provides that on the 
death of the father, the mother, if surviving, shall be the 
child’s guardian, either alone when no guardian has been 
appointed by the father, or jointly with any guardian ap- 
pointed by him. And in future, if after the death of the 
father the Court is applied to, the guardian appointed by it is 
to act jointly with the mother of the child. Again, under the 
present law, the mother, even if she survives her husband, and 
even if the husband has appointed no guardian, cannot appoint 
a guardian to her child. Under the Bill, however, she is per- 
mitted to do so, if she survives her husband; and in case he 
has appointed a guardian, the two are to act jointly. The 
mother may also, during her husband’s lifetime, provisionally 
appoint a guardian to act jointly with the father, in 
case she dies in his lifetime; but such an appoint- 
ment will not be valid unless confirmed by the Court on 
its being made clear that the father is unfitted to be the 
sole guardian of his children. The Court may also remove 
any guardian, if it appears needful to do so, in the interest of 
the child; and any application under the Act may be made in 
a county court. 

From the above description it will be apparent that the Bill 
is conceived in a spirit of moderation and caution. It does 
not propose to disturb the relations of husbands and wives, 
unless they appeal to the law for a decision. It makes no 
declaration which involves any question of the equality of 
women with men, nor does it destroy the paramount authority 
of the husband and father. It cartails that authority, doubt- 
less, but only in the interests of the child. The one clause 
which seems to go beyond prudence and common-sense is that 
which makes it the duty of the Court to go into * the conduct 
of the parents ” when a decision as to the custody of the child 
has to be made. We hope that the juticial interpretation put 
upon that instruction will be strictly limited to the conduct of 
the parents as it affects the child. It is preposterous to 
think that it is either just or expedient to make parents who 
are already engaged in a dispute which may widen at any 
moment into lifelong separation, if it has not already so 
ended, enter for a competitive examination, of which their 
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whole lives are to form the subject, in order to discover who 
has the best right to their child. Such a right does not and 
ought not to exist. It cannot be too definitely or too strongly 
laid down that the only right in a parent depends not on any 
merit in him or her, but on the welfare of the child alone. 
But it is because we are convinced that the changes in the law 
to be effected by the new Act are for the welfare of children 
whose parents, for whatever reasons, good or bad, cannot 
agree, that we welcome the changes which the Act will effect. 
BENCH AND BAR. 
(NO those who live, as we do, in a revolutionary age, it is 
an immense consolation to find that some institutions 
are still founded on a rock. The integrity of the United 
Kingdom may soon be a thing of the past; the Established 
Church, in the opinion of many, is already tottering, and must 
shortly fall; a powerful political party looks darkly at pro- 
perty in land; a“ Federation,’ not quite so powerful, would 
include all private property in one and the same condemnation. 
But on the summit—if it has a summit—of the Clerkenwell 
Sessions-House, the sacred flame of the Constitution still burns 
strong and bright. Amid the crash of Empires and systems the 
Assistant-Judge sits unmoved and impeccable. In common 
with his brethren, whose high prerogative he has been singled 
out by fate to illustrate and confirm, he can do no wrong. 
He is the legal heir of all the ages and of both hemispheres. 
A great American Judge has asserted his privileges by anticipa- 
tion, the Supreme Court of the United States has magnified 
his office beforehand. 

Those who have not read the action of “ Woodgate v. 
Edlin,” which was tried before Mr. Baron Huddleston on Monday 
and Tuesday last, may think that we are using the language 
of exaggeration. Consequently, as we have ourselves derived 
so much comfort from the law then laid down, we will save 
our readers the trouble of hunting out the facts. In them- 
selves, they are few and simple. In August, 1883, one Blanche 
Coulson was tried for stealing a ring belonging to a law 
student. She was undefended, and the barristers in Court 
became interested in her behalf to the extent of £1 3s. 6d., in 
consideration of which one of their number undertook her case, 
and obtained a verdict. Before this, however, there had 
been a good deal of talk among the Bar during the 
adjournment for luncheon as to what could be done 
for the girl in the event of her being acquitted. She 
had run away, it seemed, from her parents, but was willing to 
return to them if the money—she had none herself—could be 
found to send her home. Mr. Woodgate, the plaintiff in the 
action, kindly offered to give a sovereign if some decent person 
could be found to be responsible for laying it out. It was 
necessary, in the first instance, to make some inquiries of the 
gitl herself ; and at the close of the trial, her counsel, Mr. 
Griffiths, directed his clerk to give her a note containing his 
address in chambers, and the hours between which she might 
eall there. This was handed to the prisoner by the clerk, who 
added, of his own motion, that Mr. Woodgate would see her 
at that place and time. When the trial was over, Mr. Griffiths 
told the Assistant-Judge that a gentleman had kindly found 
the funds to restore the girl to her parents. Meantime, how- 
ever, by some unexplained agency, the note had found its way 
from the prisoner’s hands to those of the Judge, and Mr. 
Edlin now handed it down to Mr. Grifliths, with a request to 
be told its meaning. Mr. Griffiths thereupon stepped forward 
and stated the facts to the Assistant-Judge in a little more 
detail, adding that it was Mr. Woodgate who had kindly 
offered to find the money. By this time, however, Mr. Edlin’s 
suspicions had been aroused, and into the seemingly innocent 
words, “C. S. Griffiths, 6 Cloisters, Temple, between 2 and 4,” 
he read a great deal more of unexpressed meaning. He had 
somehow come to think that Mr. Woodgate had not only found 
the sovereign to take the girl to her parents, but also the £1 3s. 6d. 
paid to the counsel for the defence; and when with this he 
coupled the clerk’s unprompted remark that Mr. Woodgate 
would meet her at Mr. Grifliths’s chambers, the whole course 
of a supposed intrigue and assignation lay open before him. 
At the moment, however, neither Bench nor Bar quite rose to 
the height of the situation. To the information that Mr. 
Woodgate had offered to provide the funds—to take the girl 
home, as was the fact, for a quite different purpose, as Mr. 
Edlin thought—-the majesty of justice only answered, * Oh! I 
can’t have anything to do with that.” And Mr. Griffiths, on 
his side, permitted himself to reply, * Nobody asked you!”— 
words quite in keeping with the milkmaid to whom they are 





a 
assigned in song, but scarcely consistent with the dignity of 
virtuous and outraged advocacy. ‘ 

Here the matter might have dropped, had Mr. Edlin bee 
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superior to the temptation of writing letters. Instead of this 
he must needs write two letters to Mr. Griffiths, and 4 
each of them, Mr. Woodgate, when he came to read them 
detected a libel on himself. As we know now, a Jud M 
cannot write anything libellous,—he is protected from that 
danger by his official impeccability. But Mr. Woodgate 
regarding Mr. Edlin as a common person, and holding not 
unnaturally, that the letters contained imputations = his 
professional and private character, at once set to work to 
obtain redress, First of all he turned to the Bar mess, but 
the Bar mess could only give him barren sympathy. Then 
he tried Lord Selborne, the then Chancellor, but Lord Selborne 
only replied that the case was not one in which he could 
interfere. Next, Mr. Woodgate wrote to the Home Secretary, 
but the Home Secretary was as powerless as the Chancellor, 
After that, he laid the case before the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and they, in their turn, said it was one in which the 
could take no part. Finally, he wrote to Mr. Edlin himself, from 
whom, by way of variety, he got no answer at all. And then, 
when all professional help had failed him, he threw himself on 
a Jury of his countrymen, and asked them to give him damages 
for libel. Before the defendant’s case had been opened, Mr, 
Baron Huddleston spoke his mind very freely. There was 
not, he said, a shadow of foundation for the suspicions which 
Mr, Edlin had entertained of Mr. Woodgate. He had never 
put himself forward in the marked way which Mr. Edlin sup- 
posed. His relations with the girl began and ended in the 
readiness to find a sovereign to take her home; and the 
intimation that he would be at Mr. Griffiths’s chambers at the 
time named in the note was a fancy addition of Mr. Griffiths’s 
clerk, Yet, should the trial be pressed to a conclusion, Mr. 
Baron Huddleston felt that he would have no choice but to 
nonsuit the plaintiff. A Judge cannot be removed from the 
Bench except by the Crown, in pursuance of a joint address 
from both Houses of Parliament. A Judge is irresponsible for 
what he does judicially, even if he does it maliciously. Other- 
wise, according to Chancellor Kent, Judges, “ instead of being 
venerable before the public, would become contemptible.” We 
are not quite sure that we follow Chancellor Kent’s reasoning, 
since the spectacle of a Judge acting maliciously and protected 
from unpleasant consequences by the sacredness of his office, 
would hardly now-a-days be held to be venerable. But the 
contingency of a Judge acting maliciously in the discharge of 
his judicial functions is so remote, that it may quite safely be 
left to be dealt with by Parliament when it arises. Happily, 
in this case, there was no doubt that Mr. Edlin had acted under 
a complete misapprehension of the facts; and though we cannot 
but think his apology might have come a little earlier, it was all 
that could be desired when it came. He expressed, through his 
counsel, the greatest regret for the pain and annoyance which 
his unfounded suspicions had inflicted on Mr. Woodgate ; and 
as Mr. Woodgate, also through his counsel, accepted the 
apology in the same spirit, all was at once peaceful. The 
dignity of the Bench was saved by the reiterated declaration 
by the Court that judges are irresponsible ; the honour of the 
Bar was saved by the happy demonstration that even an 
irresponsible Judge is not necessarily impenitent. 

Yet, if we may venture to say so, the judgment leaves one 
not unimportant point in entire obscurity. What constitutes 
a judicial act? When does a Judge cease to be a Judge, and 
become once more aman? In this case, the libels complained 
of formed no part of Mr. Edlin’s judgment. They were not 
delivered from the bench, or reported in the customary way. 
It is true they were centained in letters relating to, and the 
occasion for them had been furnished by, a case which had 
come before him in the ordinary course of his duty. But is 
it not rather a needless extension of judicial irresponsibility to 
say that every letter a Judge may write about a case which 
he has tried is as sacred as though it had been said in the 
course of his judgment? Might Mr. Edlin, for example, have 
written to the Zimes, and said the same things about Mr. 
Woodgate that he said in his letters to Mr. Griffiths? Might 
he have made the case the text of a magazine article? Could 
either of these things be said to be done judicially? Yet, if 
they could not, how do they differ from what Mr, Edlin 
actually did? If the case had gone on, Mr. Woodgate’s 
counsel would, no doubt, have put these points before the 
Court. As it was, they do not seem to have occurred to the 
Judge, and for that reason his remarks are lesy decisive than 
they may at first appear, 
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MR. IRVING’S CLAIMS FOR THE ACTORS. 


R. IRVING, in his speech on behalf of the Dramatic and 
Musical Sick Fund, made a complaint that Music is 
treated as the spoiled child of the Fine Arts, while the Drama is 
dealt with rather as the Cinderella of the family. As it is 
Cinderella who eventually marries the king’s son, perhaps Mr. 
Trving’s complaint was a boast in disguise. Perhaps he meant 
to claim for the drama that, though it is neglected now, it will 
shine forth before long in all the splendour which a fairy god- 
mother can bestow, though he certainly invoked the coming of 
that fairy godmother with an air rather of wistfulness than 
of confidence. For our own part, we think that there 
is good reason for the comparative favour shown to music 
as compared with acting,—if it be true that such favour 
ig shown,—by the English people. For music may and 
should be a popular art, in this sense,—that almost all take 
pleasure in it, that even a little musical skill and know- 
ledge is a great addition to the amenities of life, and that at 
least the greater part of the pleasure taken in music is whole- 
some and refining. This is a good reason for making music a 
very important element in popular edacation ; but it certainly 
js not true that as much as this can be justly said on behalf 
of acting. Perhaps almost all take pleasure in acting, but 
it is quite untrue that a little knowledge and skill in the 
dramatic art is a great addition to the amenities of life,— 
on the contrary, without a great deal, dramatic pretensions 
are apt to be a positive nuisance. And again, it is very 
far from true that the greater part of the pleasure taken in 
the drama is wholesome and refiuing, since a very great 
deal of it is found to be deteriorating and over-exciting. 
The difference between the two arts is indeed a wide one. In 
the first place, music is hedged about by a hedge of technical 
conditions which effectually forbid any mere dabbler with only 
avery slight superficial leaning to it, from any serious attempt 
to practise it. In the next place, it takes a very considerable 
proficiency before musical skill can minister at all effectually 
to that vanity which finds so much to feed it even in the most 
indifferent acting. Perhaps the ultimate subjective difference 
between music and acting is this,—that while the actor almost 
necessarily identifies himself with his presentation of his part, 
no man, however great a musician he may be, can possibly 
identify himself with the wonderful world of harmony which he 
reveals, As Cardinal Newman says in that noble passage which 
has won so great an accession to his fame :—“ Is it possible that 
that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich yet 
80 simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes? Can it 
be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and those emotions 
and strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought in us 
by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and 
ends in itself? It is not so, it cannot be. No; they have 
escaped from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings of 
eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; they are echoes 
from our home; they are the voices of angels, or the magnificat 
of saints, or the living laws of the Divine governance, or the Divine 
attributes ; something are they besides themselves, which we 
cannot compass, which we cannot utter,—though mortal man, 
and he, perhaps, not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, 
has the gift of eliciting them.” Music at its highest, and, 
indeed, short of its highest, undoubtedly takes men out of them- 
selves. No great composer, not even a great master of execution, 
is worth anything who does not himself feel, and make all who 
hear his music feel, that it is not merely his own nature which 
he is expressing, but something higher and deeper and broader 
and richer than his own nature, with which he would be ashamed 
to identify himself. But that is not the feeling of the actor. The 
greatest actor endeavours to reproduce in himself the passion 
or sentiment which he expresses, whether in comedy or tragedy, 
and credits himself with the imaginative compass of all 
these emotions, if he succeeds. And apart from this, the 
attention concentrated, and necessarily concentrated, in the 
drama on the person of the actor or actress, on his start, or her 
smile, on the motion of his hand, or the raising of her eyebrows, 
all tends to identify absolutely the actor and actress with the 
artistic effects which they produce, as it is simply impossible for 
@ musician to be identified. Indeed, we do not think it can be 
asserted that the study of acting, except in the case of the 
few who are really born for the art, is a study which will 
necessarily tend to strengthen and elevate the general calibre 


of the intellect. It is'a study which must more or less tend to 
the development of self-consciousness, and of self-consciousness 
we have in the present day more than enough. While music, 
even in its lower levels, takes a man out of himself, acting, 
except when the actor is a genuine artist of the highest 
kind, takes a man into himself, and fixes his attention on 
the distinction between what he is and what he is capable 
of becoming. The other fine arts have no tendency in 
this direction. ‘The more a man learns of music, painting, 
statuary, architecture, or what you will, so long as he is a man of 
sense and modesty, he is all the better for it. But it is very 
questionable whether this be true of acting, even though the 
student be a man of sense. There is so much of excitement in 
the study, so much of self-consciousness, so much of effort to 
mould yourself into unnatural attitudes of character, so much 
straining to achieve the impersonation of states of emotion and 
purpose which are intrinsically unwholesome, that it is hardly 
possible for the devotees of acting to keep themselves free 
from a certain sympathy with, if not even a disposition to 
palliate, evil passions; and this weakens the sense of right, and 
diminishes the sobriety of those who indulge it. 

We are well aware that where there is a true genius for 
drama, men and women may realise very powerfully indeed 
the difference between the attitude of mind they portray, and 
that which they themselves approve. But it takes a true 
genius to discriminate vividly the difference between portray- 
ing a purpose or passion you abhor, and so entering into it 
that you feel its fascination without its hatefulness. It is 
not the great but the small actors who, in order to act fairly 
well, have to obliterate in their own mind the distinction 
between what they want to express and what they want to feel. 
A great actor will delineate the attitude of a passion which 
he abhors, all the more powerfully for abhorring it. But a 
second-rate actor has to lose the vividness of the distinction 
between representing a part and feeling it on his own account, 
before he can simulate a feeling which is not natural to him; 
and so it happens that even a very mild passion for acting, and 
a very little success in it, will take a man or a woman into 
a most unreal and yet a very exciting world, in which all 
the most important distinctions of life are very apt to 
be blurred or extinguished. We certainly do not desire to 
see the popularity of amateur acting extended, as we should 
be very glad to see the popularity of amateur music, or painting, 
or sculpture extended. The great actors, of course, must 
get their education somewhere; and there is no more harm 
in a theatre for students of the dramatic art, than in a theatre 
for the students of the anatomical or any other art which is not 
one for amateurs, but nevertheless is one for those who are deter- 
mined to devote their life to the subject they are studying. But we 
confess we should be very sorry to see the number of amateur 
actors, of dabblers in the art of dramatic representation, very 
largely increased. The greater the number of those who study 
the art of feigning to be what they are not, without a very 
intense insight into the distinction between what they really 
feel and what they feigu to feel, the larger will be the number 
of persons who are led astray by supposing that they feel what 
they do not feel, or by imagining that they do not feel what they 
do feel, and who ascertain only too late that by trifling with 
unreal feelings, they have lost the strength of their hold of those 
real feelings which are the best guides of life. The second-rate 
experts in amateur theatricals are very apt to find themselves 
first-rate experts in theatrical renderings of real life, and in the 
frightful sins and blunders which those theatrical renderings 
too often entail. 


MR. JUSTICE WILLS’S CHARGE. 

Vy E are not about to discuss the evidence in the Bartlett 

case. Twelve journalists, if they saw the witnesses, 
and were not too impatient to hear out the evidence, would, we 
dare say, mike an excellent Jury in any criminal trial; but in 
the absence of the witnesses, and when the verdict has been 
given, it is not their business to retry the accused. At all 
events, it is not their business unless there has been some 
palpable failure in the trial, as happens occasionally when a 


public safety is seriously compromised, as might happen after 
an acquittal for complicity in assassination by dynamite. In 
the present instance there was no failure in the trial, and there 
is no reason whatever for any public alarm. Mrs. Bartlett 





was tried with extreme care; the facts against her were fairly 





prisoner is acquitted on the ground of insanity; or unless the- 
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brought out; the facts in her favour were made the most of, in 
a style which ought to make her Counsel's fortune; the jury- 
men were unusually patient and attentive; and the Judge 
charged in a speech which, if a little discursive, was a model of 
impartiality. Asa result, the Jury found that, “ although there 
are circumstances of grave suspicion attaching to the prisoner, 
we do not think there is sufficient evidence to show how or by 
whom the chloroform was administered;” and had we been 
jurymen, and had thought that verdict legal—which it is 
not, for it is the Scotch verdict of “Not proven,” and 
unknown to Euglish law—we might have given the same 
verdict. It is opposed to sonie of the evidence, but so would a 
verdict of “ Guilty ” have been; there was room for reasonable 
doubt, and it is a principle of British law that such doubt 
should tell for the accused. The Judge approved the verdict, 
for he gave the jurymen the highly prized boon of exemption 
from service for five years; the populace approved the verdict, 
for they shouted applause as indecently as if they had been in 
a theatre; and we suppose the public approve the verdict, for 
they abstain from hostile comment. 


We shall certainly make nore, and not even join in the chorus 
of condemnation which is following the unhappy minister, 
George Dyson; but we want to say a word on what strikes 
us as a singular occurrence, the inability of mankind to under- 
stand that historic document, ‘the Judge’s charge.” Mr. 
Justice Wills has the reputation of being an abie Judge, and 
certainly has the power of expressing himself, especially in 
reprimand, with quite unusual clearness. He gave the closest 
attention to the case; he evidently tried to make his speech a 
model; and yet we never find three men anywhere who agree 
whether he wished to acquit or to condemn the prisoner. The 
newspapers on the following day were all at variance about that; 
the Bar were puzzled about it to the last moment, especially 
when he made the remark about “severity” quoted below; 
and since the trial, everybody, whatever his opinion, quotes Mr. 
Justice Wills as on his side. That is rare testimony to the 
impartiality of a Judge who said he did not think it his duty to 
give a “colourless” charge; and yet to us it seems singular, 
too, for the charge, however frequently we read it, always leaves 
the same belief,—that the Judge was fighting down a strong 
impression, produced by the course of the trial, in order that 
the accused might have the full benefit not only of all facts in 
her favour, but of English law, and even English feeling about 
evidence. In other words, he tried to be absolutely impartial, 
and was misunderstood on all hands, possibly even by the Jury, 
because all men secretly expect a bias, even in a Judge’s charge, 
and when they do not find it grow perplexed. In the very 
beginning of his speech, Mr. Justice Wills made a noteworthy 
observation upon the release of the Rev. G. Dyson, who had at 
first stood charged as an accomplice. According to the Z'imes’ 
report, he said :—* The Crown having done that, the case must 
be conducted, and as far as his observations were concerned it 
should be conducted, throughout on the view that Mr. Dyson 
was innocent. But none could doubt who had been present at 
the inquiry that if Dyson had been put in the dock, he would 
have had a great deal to get rid of which, if given in evidence 
against the prisoner, would have told with more or less fatal 
elfect not only against her, but against him,—namely, the 
circumstances of suspicion under which he made the purchase 
of the chloroform. But now that he had gone from the case, 
and the prisoner was released from the stress and burden which 
would have told heavily on her, and in his opinion ought not to 
have told against the prisoner alone, he (Mr. Justice Wills) need 
not tell them that before the case came into court he had well 
considered that matter, and had come to the conclusion that the 
circumstances attending the purchase of the chloroform by Mr. 
Dyson could not have been excluded on the consideration of 
the case against the prisoner. If Mr. Dyson had not been 
released from suspicion by the act of the Crown, there would 
have been a set of circumstances which the Jury could not have 
got rid of. He could not help thinking that the course which 
the Crown had pursued, so far from having been of any dis- 
advantage to the prisoner, had been an immense gain to her, 
aud it was also to her advantage that Dyson had been sub- 
jected to cross-examination.” Surely, if words have meaning, 


those mean that had Mr. Dyson stood in the dock, the evi- | 
dence against Mrs. Bartlett would have looked much heavier; | 
and this is also the meaning of the second allusion to the same | 
facts: —“ What was the history of that | 


Dyson undoubtedly procured the chloroform, he having his own 





private motives for wishing to please Mrs. Bartlett, and the; 
could not say what they were. But he having been transferred 
from the dock to the witness-box, they could not allow evidence 
to be given to criminate the prisoner which would be e 
fraught with suspicion against himself.” The Judge, in fact 

throughout excluded Dyson’s evidence, either as tainted, OF a3 
telling against the accused in a way which could not be fair, He 
had been pronounced innocent; his evidence raised Suspicion 
that he was not innocent; he could not be innocent without 
Mrs. Bartlett being—as regards the procuring of the chloroform 
—innocent too; consequently, it was most unjust that Mrs, 
Bartlett should be weighted with evidence against her which, 
as regarded Dyson, had been pronounced by the Crown worth. 
less or insufficient. Whether the Judge was right or Wrong in 
that implied exclusion of evidence, it is not for us to question; 
but that he meant to say this, and was governed by an 
even exaggerated desire for fair play, we have no doubt, any 
more than we doubt that his observations weighed heavily 
with tke Jury, or that the crowd round the Court 
applauded the verdict because, to their rough sense of 
justice, it would have been monstrous to make such a 
distinction as an unfavourable verdict would have made he. 
tween the two persons originally accused. It is true that, 
while attaching such weight to this point, the Judge himself 
suggested the hypothesis most favourable to the accused,— 
namely, that Bartlett, eager for sleep, himself drank the chloro. 
form, a suggestion which, but for the pain that pure chloroform 
produces, would be infinitely more probable than the theory 
adopted by the counsel for the defence,—the theory, namely, 
of suicide. But the Judge was before all things trying 
to be impartial, and if, as he said, his own experience 
suggested that hypothesis—he himself having suffered enough 
at one part of his life from sleeplessness to know that the desire 
for sleep could become a passion—he was bound to mention his 
theory ; and he also suggested the heaviest hypothesis against 
the prisoner, that she might have blundered into success in the 
operation supposed by experts to be nearly impossible with 
adults,—that of administering chloroform in sleep. It was he 
who brought out alike her possible weariness of her husband, 
and her marked and unmistakeabie devotion to him in his long 
and harassing illness. It was he who told the Jury to notice 
that the prisoner had pressed for a post-mortem ; and also he 
who said :—‘* The facts for the Jury were that chloroform was 
procured for the prisoner by her male friend, that her husband 
died from the effects of chloroform, and there was her own 
statement that the bottle was emptied and thrown away. They 
must exercise their own jadgment on the facts of that bottle 
disappearing from the house after the husband’s death, and no 
account being given of it by the person as to whom a satisfactory 
account would have been most material, as it would have dis- 
posed of the circumstances of suspicion. It was for them to say 
whether in their judgment the omission of that explanation was 
consistent with the prisoner’s innocence.” And finally, recol- 
lecting that the Judge spoke of the “severity” of his own 
charge, and told the Jury that he should not be sorry if they 
thought it too severe, we hardly see room for doubt that the 
verdict in his own mind was precisely the same as that of the 
Jury, of which he evidently, from the reward he gave them, 
detinitely approved. 


qually 


We do not approve “merciful verdicts’? any more than 
“cruel verdicts,” for both imply injustice; but the impatience 
of merciful verdicts produced by doubt is, when the doubts are 
reasonable, mistaken. Juries should take responsibility, but 
their leaning to mercy when evidence is incomplete has exactly 
the same advantage as the institution of a Jury itself. It seems 
at first sight foolish to trust a decision on complicated facts toa 
knot of common men taken at haphazard, instead of to three 
Judges trained to consider character and experienced in life on 
a wider scale; but there can be little doubt that the exceptional 
English confidence in the administration of criminal law, 
especially in capital cases, is due in great part to the inter- 
vention of a Jury. ‘That social gain is, perhaps, the greatest 
gain that can come to a nation in its punishment of 
crime, and it is helped, we believe, by the total absence of 
callousness in juries. They feel greatly in a capital case, and 
that feeling, though it sometimes leads to unreasonable 
acquittals—we are not saying this one was unreasonable— 
deepens the public sense that those who ultimately acquit or 
convict are absolutely fair, or if they lean, do not lean to the 
side of convictions. Consequently, convictions are, ia ninety 
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nine cases out of a hundred, satisfactory to the public con- 
science. We have heard savage remarks often upon acquittals, 
put in the last quarter of a century we cannot remember a con- 
yiction which affronted the English sense of justice. There 
was a doubt about Miiler for one moment, but it passed away 
on the scaffold. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HELIOLOGY. 


HE world was learning much, and thinking more, and 
stirring with fresh wonder. And there came to it a 
Teacher well assured. His sight was swift and keen. But its 
range was curiously limited by a peculiar form of short-sight. 
He could discern nothing beyond the atmosphere of earth, 
and thus had never seen the sun, So he reasoned with a 
gun-conscious organism, and sought to prove to it that the 
origin of all its forms of expression was earthy. “Trace 
them up,’ he said, “and you everywhere find that form, 
colour, motion, growth, even thought, are only transformed 
elementary force evolved by the earth. As these develop, 
as activity increases, as faculties multiply, and as you become 
conscious of them and at last able to retlect upon and 
reason about them, you suppose—fatal error!—that they are 
somehow derived from a source extraneous to the soil from 
whence they sprang. ‘Thus, also, with sensations of light and 
heat. They both originate exclusively from the organic germ 
itself, or from its earth-environment. The notion that light or 
heat-rays come from and are due to some great ‘sun’ in distant 
space, independent of earth (though earth is dependent upon 
and revolves round it), is pure delusion. It would be useful to 
write a paper on the ‘evolution of sunrayism,’ or perhaps 
of ‘heliology,’ and to show how the ideas of a sun as 
fountain of light and heat and chemical force arose,—to 
trace back, in short, their history and genesis. For it is 
plain that even were there any foundation for the myth of asun, 
it must be beyond our faculties of perception, as beyond our 
atmosphere; and the idea of our learning its constituents or 
movements and action, yet more, of our consciously receiving its 
emanations and influence, must in the nature of things be 
groundless. It would be easy to show the natural process, in 
times of scientific ignorance, by which the heat in the earth's 
centre, shown in volcanic action, geysers, &c., and in deep mine- 
borings, the light and flames produced by friction, phosphores- 
cence both animal and mineral, and the diffused light of a self- 
luminous atmosphere, have been erected by the ever-growing 
superstitions of organic life in its credulous infancy into the 
revelations of a mighty life-imparting, light-giving sphere, the 
cause and origin of all activity on earth, and of all the rich and 
complex phenomena of our existence.” 

Here the group was joined by an egg-enclosed Embryo which 
observed :—* I have just been lecturing in the same sense to my 
foolish brother-embryos, who persist in sticking to similarly 
obsolete notions about being ‘hatched.’ They, too, apparently 
inherit a sort of glorified ghost-theory, by which they flatter 
themselves that they originated not primarily from the speck 
out of which it can be proved that they grew, but from some 
mysterious source outside the very egg itself, forming round 
them what they suppose to be a mere shell, some day to be 
cracked and ‘ transcended,’ but which, like the atmosphere you 
speak of, encloses us in barriers which cannot be passed even in 
thought. So I explained to them that all theories which foster 
a craving for post shell-cracked existence are sheer fancy ; for 
the sooner we all understand this, the better. As you and I 
know, the very idea of such ‘ parentage ’ is due really to inflated 
dreams of our dignity and destiny, which have a morbid origin. 
So strong, indeed, is the tendency to carry high-flown mytho- 
logical fancies into detail, that some even declare that, once out- 
side the shell, they will acquire powers not merely to run upon 
the earth, but to ‘cleave the skies on wing.’” 

The conversation was now taken up by an Ouange-pip and a 
Wheat-grain. “ We quite agree with you,” said they ; and the 
Orange-pip continued :—‘“I can contribute some curious facts 
from the experience of my own tribe. Some of us claim a subtle 
faculty of conception, an inward power of perception, a recep- 
tive organ of reflection, by which the wildest stories and legends 
are certitied and taken as representing sober fact, and revealing 
verifiable principle. One such imaginative pip asks us to believe 
that it originally dwelt in a golden glohe attached to what it 
calls the branch of a tree, and surrounded by so-called leaves— 
whatever such terms may stand for—and further fancies that 





this globe started from the centre of a corolla of fragrant 
‘leaves,’ called the petals of a flower. Not content with such a 
tissue of idle dreams, the pip insists that within the shrine of 
its own heart lies, ready to be drawn forth by the action of that 
very extraneity called ‘sun,’ the promise and the potency of a 
plant to spring from it that shall consist of root, stem, and 
branch, of leaf, and flower, and fruit, and thus of seed again. 
And it maintains that the very condition of this development is 
that first it shall moulder away, be broken up and die as seed 
in earth.” 

Here broke in the Wheat-grain :—“ Some of us, I can assure 
you, go even further in their folly. They not only fancy that 
they are conscious of a plant-life beyond grain, but one actually 
teaches the ‘law of sacrifice’ in life through death; affirming 
that the supreme destiny of the wheat-grain is incorporation in 
a higher organism than any plant-form known. It tells us that 
not only are we to abandon all care for self-preservation as 
intact seed, to fall cheerfully into fertile soil, and there in 
pain and darkness waste away in order that at last, through 
utter dissolution, our hearts may germinate and ascend towards 
the light, but that corn has another ‘ privilege,’ a representative 
‘glory.’ It may, forsootbh, be ground, and then be kneaded and 
exposed to fearful heat ; after which it may be received into and 
assimilated by a more complex organism, to help in forming 
tissue composed of iunumerable cells like our own, but with in- 
definitely greater powers of combined consciousness and action. 
A fine prospect and a likely issue, truly !” 

“Well,” said the Pip, thoughtfully, “ my friend, too, spoke 
of the golden ball being cut when he fell out, and its substance 
being taken into some organic region unknown to us, to help in 
building up a finer structure.” 

Here the Teacher was observed to be making notes with an 
air of being somewhat taken aback, and was heard to mutter :— 
“This must be seen to. I must correct the mistaken inference 
that because there are no sun-rays to produce or stimulate these 
processes, therefore they don’t exist; I must write an ‘ Essay 
on the Science of Biological Ethics,’ which shall show that all 
this really takes place, but through forces wholly derived from 
earth.” 

A fragment of ice and a crystal of snow lay close together 
listening, and near them rested a particle of carbon. Said the 
Ice to the Snow :—‘ Let us take all this to heart. We used to 
think that if warmth came to us, it was from a sun, and if we 
melted, though I lost my gem-like glitter, and you your 
exquisite design, yet that we should find a larger life in flowing 
through the world in fertilising streams; nay, that beyond all 
present limits, we should be drawn up by the sun in wreaths of 
filmy vapour from the earth, returning there in life-bringing 
showers to aid sun-work. But clearly warmth is earth-begotten 
and death-dealing; we melt, and we are not.” ‘“ Aye,” sadly 
echoed the Carbon ; “and once I thought that, dull and uncomely 
as I am,I too might one day enter into a glorified state of 
radiance men call ‘diamond,’ and that the many colours and 
the sparkling light I should give forth, would reflect the 
fabled ‘sun’ they speak of.” Soon, many murmurs took up the 
burden both of protest and regret. All Nature seemed per- 
versely to have given oue hand to heaven and the other one to 
earth; from all sides came the voice,—‘‘ Behold the sun! what 
witness need we that it is?” But the Teacher smiled. “It 
is curious,” he said, ‘how the growth of superstition follows 
the samo laws everywhere. It is a weed hard, as all weeds are, 
to kill or root up finally. Ideas long cherished, however base- 
less, tend, both in the individual and in the race (through 
heredity), to project themselves into a sort of spurious objec- 
tivity. You will hear many declaring that they see the sun, 
and often watch with rapture its glowing, radiant disc behind 
the many-hued clouds, at what they call sunrise and sunset. 
And numbers maintain that the alternations of night and day, 
winter and summer, witness to this ultra-atmospheric luminary, 
instead of merely being special forms of a general law of 
rhythm, or action and reaction, as observed, eg., in the pheno- 
mena of sound. As well might we attribute to the influence of 
the tidal ebb and flow, the rise and fall of our own respiration ! 

It is time that the sun-myth were finally discarded. Intelli- 
gent and reasonable beings should recognise, even though with 
pain, the limit of their knowledge and their vision, It is plain 
common-sense that we cannot know what is beyond the region 
of the atmosphere, or penetrate the vacant, sunless depths....., 
Let us all be satisfied with earth !” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
GENEROUS POLITICS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR ”’] 

Sin,—You are no doubt right in believing that the appeal to 
the simple democratic sentiment in behalf of self-government for 
Treland will tell strongly upon the constituencies. A policy 
which implies distrust of the people is at a disadvantage in 
competing for popular favour with one which implies trust in 
the people. If it is an absolute and universal law that the 
people are to be trusted, why not, it may reasonably be asked, 
one people as much as another ? 

Bat not merely will the democratic sentiment be ready to 
yield everything to the wishes of the majority of the Irish 
voters; the instinct of generosity will, I believe, do much more 
to move the English people to give Home-rule to Ireland. It is 
to the honour of our English common people that they gladly 
take the generous view of things, and are attracted by the 
cause of the weak, the poor, the oppressed. ‘They will see, on 
the one side, evicting landlords and well-to-do Protestants; on 
the other side, evicted tenants and a down-trodden peasantry. 
Why, they will think, should not the latter be befriended P 
Does it much matter if the rich, who have had the upper hand 
so long, get a little the worst of it now? It has been said that 
a democracy may have strong Imperial instincts, and not be 
over-delicate as to the methods of maintaining Imperial power ; 
and there is evidence in favour of such an assumption. But in 
a popular assembly of our own countrymen I should expect to 
see generous sympathies triumph over Imperial instincts. 
Another sentiment, which surely does them honour, is respect 
for achievements, experience, and age such as Mr. Gladstone’s. 
We could hardly desire to say anything better of our common 
people than that they are swayed by generous feeling, and that 
they put persistent faith in a man who has such remarkable 
titles to their confidence. If the Ministerial scheme should be 
accepted by the constituencies, we shall at least be able to attri- 
bute its acceptance to motives which we ought to hold in honour. 

But the scheme is not the less likely on this account to be 
fruitful of lamentable consequences. It is impossible not simi- 
larly to honour the charitable feeling which would give relief, 
public and voluntary, with an open hand to those who are badly 
off. This feeling also prevails strongly among our most numerous 
classes. They are genninely.ready to give at their own cost, as 
well as at the cost of others. And yet itis as certain as anything 
can be that all who wish well to the poor ought to deprecate large 
and free relief. The worst effect of indulgent relief is not that it 
takes from the rich, but that it injures the poor and makes them 
poorer. Impulses may be thoroughly honourable, but the 
most Christian impulses, acting not according to knowledge, 
miy defeat their owa aims. What we do, therefore, in 
relation to benevolence, is not to repudiate or try to quench 
the generous feeling, but to beg the benevolent to be guided in 
their action by experience and reasonable foresight. 

So with regard to the Irish problem. If the choice is to be 
between maintaining the power of our Empire, and showing 
generosity to an unprosperous race, those who advocate the 
unshrinking application of Christian principles to politics might 
well hesitate to take the Imperialist side. But if we cannot 
honestly convince ourselves that Home-rule would be geod for 
Ireland, our very instincts of generosity should forbid us to 
help to grant it. 

It is not easy to understand why the Ministerial policy should 
go as far as it docs, and refuse to go farther. The Government 
say :— We must give thus much of self-government to Ireland. 
Because the majority wish for it, they ought to have it; 
we will not undertake to enforce the law against the feeling of a 
majority of the population; we have faith in the people. But 
we solemnly declare that we will give no more.” What, not 
if the majority wish for more? The Prime Minister and his 
supporters speak as if they were proposing to make Ireland a 
“nation.” Mr. Gladstone wishes Irish law to be native, not 
“ foreign.” Mr. John Morley refers to the part Mr. Gladstone has 
had beforein the making of nations,—of Greece, Italy, Bulgaria. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre says that our fault has been that we have 
repressed Irish natiouality. There is no doubt that the Ireland 
which is to be conciliated desires to be a nation. Buta nation is 
independent. If Canada aspired to be a nation, it would demand 
an open and declared, as well as a virtual independence. And 
yet we are told that nothing would induce our Ministers to 





consent to satisfy this Irish aspiration. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


announces that he would make war upon Ireland rather tha 
allow it to be independent. The desire of the Irish is to was 
for nothing, therefore, as against the integrity of the existin 
Empire. I do not venture to blame those who see that the 
unity and strength of the British Empire are so great a 
good in the world, that they would not allow what they. 
themselves assert to be the just claims of Ireland to <<a 
down the scale against it. But they must be conscious thet 
their appeal to justice and generosity, when thus limited 
is a half-hearted one. We stand on firmer ground, if we a 
honestly take it, when we contend that Irish aspirations are not 
wisely directed, and that the partial separation, subject to 
galling restrictions, which is offered by the Ministerial scheme 
would not be a real boon to Ireland. And no attempt has been 
made, except by the use of unsound analogies or by the blank 
assumption that a population must be the better for having what 
the majority desire, to show that the concession of Home-rule 
would be advantageous to the Irish people. All rational calene 
lation seems to point the other way. And till this calculation 
is shown to be erroneous—till we can convince ourselves that 
the different sections of the Irish population will co-operate 
harmoniously in keeping their island in reasonable good 
order, and that the protection of Irish industries and 
the weakening of credit would bring material prosperity, 
and that there would be no serious danger of collision between 
Ireland and Great Britain, and that the condition of a 
“mercenary province” would be a happier one than that of 
“an integral and governing member of the greatest Empire in 
the world ”—we are no more constrained by generosity to grant 
Home-rule than we are pledged by charity to establish public 
works and to extend out-relief. No theory of the rights of the 
people, and no desire to indulge a generous impulse, can exempt 
those who have to act from the responsibility of forecasting 
carefully the consequences of their action.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Lirewrtyn Daviess. 
5 Blandford Square, N.W., April 21st. 
THE RIVAL PLANS OF HOME-RULE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—I think it was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre who a few months ago, 
after describing in one of the Reviews the two possible plans of 
Home-rule—the one giving to Ireland rights and powers to be: 
exercised by a reconstituted Irish Parliament; the other giving 
her, over and above this, some share of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament—predicted that if either of these plans 
should be seriously proposed in Parliament, its opponents would 
not content themselves with a simple negative, but would take 
up the other plan, whichever it might happen to be. Unfor- 
tunately, there seems reason to apprehend that this prediction 
was based on a correct appreciation of Parliamentary tactics. 
May I, then, be permitted, while heartily concurring in your dis- 
approval of the plan of Home-rule proposed by Mr. Gladstone, to 
suggest some considerations in reference to the very much worse 
plan by which there seems some disposition to supplant it ? 

The establishment of Home-rule must evidently leave serious 
money questions pending between England and Ireland. The 
proportion of Imperial charges to be borne by Ireland (proposed, 
I believe, by Mr. Gladstone to be fixed at one-fourteenth), 
and the rents to be payable under the Land-purchase Bill 
(rents which will be hard enough to pay at the present agricul- 
tural prices), will amount together to several millions annually. 
A country so poor as Ireland is now would find these millions a 
heavy burden, and the burden will be heavier still after the 
stampede of capital which must inevitably follow the establish- 
ment of Home-rule. Landed property and house property must 
stay and abide their fate; but money can and will take flight 
before a like fate can overtake it. As soon, then, as Ireland has 
ceased to have a political grievance against England, she will 
have a money grievance. Deliverance—if not wholly, at least 
partially—from the millions which will have to be annually 
remitted to England, will be the great national aspiration. If 
Treland sends Members to Westminster, she will send them 
there with the one single purpose in view of giving effect to 
this aspiration. For this end even the Orange Members may 
be expected to co-operate with their colleagues. The Irish 
Members will then, a3 now, proclaim their absolute in- 
difference to all Imperial and English questions, and their 
readiness to support in a body whichever party will concede the 
largest remissions of the money obligations of Ireland to 
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England. Can anybody who looks to what has passed within 
the last few years doubt the result of these tactics? For the 
liberty of managing her own affairs, England will be made to 
pay black-mail, and very heavy black-mail, too. I might almost 
add that she will deserve to pay it. If the creditor nation 
chooses, in defiance of common-sense and of all ordinary 
pusiness instincts, to give the debtor nation a substantial voice 
in the questions when, and how far, and by what means, the 
debt due is to be collected, what else can she expect ? 

It has been suggested that if Irish Members be excluded from 
Westminster while Ireland contributes her quota towards 
Imperial expenses, there will be taxation without representa- 
tion. But what Ireland would have to pay would be settled by 
compact; and it has never hitherto been alleged that a free 
country cannot bind herself by compacts necessarily subjecting 
her to taxation. England has entered into many such compacts. 
Even a stipulation in a commercial treaty that certain duties 
shall be levied on certain articles puts those duties out of the 
control of the representative body controlling ordinary taxation. 
—lam, Sir, &e, _ : : R. 

ULSTER AND THE HOME-RULE QUESTION. 
|To THE EpIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,” | 
Sm,—Perhaps you may find space in your columns for the 
enclosed extracts from articles on the Ulster linen trade, pub- 
lished in the Belfast Morning News, and referred to by Mr. 
Goschen in his speech against the Home-rule Bill. 

It is most important that English and Scotch Members 
should fully apprehend the bitterness and jealousy with which 
the Nationalist Party regard the prosperity of Belfast and the 
adjacent counties. ‘The proprietor of the Belfast Morning News 
is Mr. E. D. Gray, Nationalist M.P. for a division of Dublin 
City. These are the sentiments of the men to whom it is 
proposed to entrust the commercial interests of Ulster.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., B. 

NATIONAL HOSTILITY TO THE ULSTER LINEN TRADE. 
Extracts FROM LETTERS OF THE ‘‘ SPECIAL COMMISSIONER” OF THE BELFAST 
Morning News. 

“Your commission to investigate and report, for the information 
of the readers of the Morning News, the causes of the decline of the 
staple industry of the North of Ireland is a responsible and important 
one. I recognise the extent of the confidence you have thus reposed 
in me, and I undertake the duty with the single object of stating the 
facts without fear, favour, or affection. ..... To Northern public 
opinion the ‘linenites’ are case-hardened...... To Southern and 
Western public opinion they may be more amenable—more especially 
if South and West resolve to do for linen what they did for land—if 
Sonth and West rise up and establish a Flax and Linen League. 

.... But above and beyond all, American public opinion may 

be relied on as most effective with the unteachable ‘ linenites.’ Show 
American public opinion, interested in Ireland, interested in linen, 
that the supposed immaculately white article is deeply, densely, 
darkly orange and purple, and you at once bring to bear on the 
indiscriminate users of the Syrian hue an irresistible influence. It is 
the Gospel truth, as your Ohio correspondent was informed, ‘that 
the linen trade of Ireland is solidly Orange.’ Mr. James Redpath, a 
casual visitor, who came to Ireland not prejudiced in its favour, said 
that Ulster linen was not Irish linen, but Orange linen; and that 
when he went back to America he would preach a crusade over the 
length and breadth of the States against the use of an article the 
sustainment of which and whose widespread vogue were equivalent 
to the perpetuation of Ulster’s slavery and servility. Suppress 
Orange linen, and you manumit Ulster. Break the power of the 
‘linenites,’ and the ‘ Loyalists’ are, if not killed, scotched.’”’—December 
29th, 188-4. 

“The linen trade bas been a scourge, and not a blessing, to Ulster. 
This province is by far the poorest of the four, except Connaught, 
andeven it tops Ulster in many respects. This Mr. T. Galloway 
Rigg, of Castle Douglas, has proved with force, finish, and finality in 
twoadmirable letters tothe Dumfries and Galloway Standard. ..... 
Mr. Rige says truly that ‘the soil of Ulster is hilly and moun- 
tainous throughout, whereas Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
(Eastern) are as flat as a bowling-green.’ But he does not mention 
what intensified the sterility of the province, what added to the 
ruggedness of hill and mountain, what accentuated the inhospitality 
of bog and morass—the existence of the linen trade. But for the 
linen trade Ulster could never have been rack-rented as it 
was and as it continues to be. But for the linen trade the 
factitious value of over 25 per cent. beyond that imposed on 
the land of the fertile provinces could never have been laid on 
arid Ulster by Griffith. ‘Up the heathery mountain, down the 
tustling glen,’ the fair linen has laid its foul mark in impossible 
rents; for lint and loom and linen, not the land, paid the rent. But 
for the stone of flax, the hank of yarn, the web of linen, the grinding 
landlord exactions which have kept Ulster poor could not have been 
put in force...... That’s the reward Ulster gained by its un- 
Swerving blind devotion to linen, loyalty, and landlordism. The trio 
are identical, for ‘the linen trade of Ulster is solidly Orange,’ and 
‘ag an interest, and a powerful interest, is the worst, most vicious, 
and most formidable enemy of the Irish people. ..... The whole 
Weight of the linen trade, as a body, was ever thrown into the scale 


of the enemies and oppressors of the people.”—January 5th, 1885. 





AGGRESSIVE IRRELIGION IN FRANCE. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR,”’ | 
Sir,—In your article on “ Aggressive Irreligion in France,” you 
ask why the Republic does not adopt the policy advocated by 
Mr. John Morley, and say to the Roman Catholic Church, “ We 
will not exterminate you; but we shall explain you.” It may 
be of interest to your readers to know that if the policy of 
“ extermination ”’ is still in force, the gentler, and perhaps more 
effective, policy of “explanation” has also been commenced in 
earnest, and will, it is to be hoped, soon supersede its hateful 
rival. 

This new policy was inaugurated in the preceding year, when 
the Chamber and the Senate agreed to vote the sum of thirty 
thousand francs for the creation of oa new department in the 
“Peole des Hautes-Etudes,” for the purpose of teaching what 
the French call les sciences religiewses. In the current number 
of the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, 1 see that the lecturers 
on the different subjects have now been appointed, and that the 
lectures take place in the Sorbonne. Many of them are un- 
doubtedly highly competent men, two or three being professors 
connected with the Protestant faculty of theology in Paris. 
The curriculum includes lectures on the religions of India, of 
the extreme East, of Egypt, and of Islam. Besides these, there 
are lectures by M. Albert Réville on the “ History of Christian 
Dogma,” and by his son on the “ History of the Christian 
Church.” M. Sabatier, the author of an excellent work on St. 
Paul, lectures on “ Christian Literature ;” and a writer of more 
questionable authority, M. Havet, lectures on the “ History of 
the Origin of Christianity.” 

It will be seen from some of these names that the French 
Government does not persecute religion indiscriminately, but 
only that form of it which is embodied in the Roman Catholic 
system. I have frequently asked Frenchmen of education why 
their Government is so hostile to Catholicism, and their answer 
has invariably been, “ Because the vast body of the priesthood 
were disloyal to the Republic.” If this is the case—and in spite 
of the peaceful professions of the hierarchy, I fear it is not 
devoid of truth—may not these religious persecutions arise, after 
all, quite as much from political as from anti-religious passion ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wakefield, April 21st. W. D. Morrison. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS AND POLITICAL PRINCIPLE. 
[To THs Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Now that Archdeacon Denison and myself have “ shaken 
hands” over our controversy, I should like to examine in a 
friendly spirit what he conceives to be the key to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political conduct. 

Mr. Gladstone, according to Archdeacon Denison, is an 
“ Opportunist,” and an “ Opportunist,” he explains, “ means a 
man who is intent, above all other things, upon carrying out his 
‘opportunity.’ This is his mania; he will sacrifice everything 
else to compass it—whether the thing he wants opportunity for 
be good or bad for his country.” The Archdeacon’s crucial 
instance of this Opportunism is Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on 
the Irish Church. In 1865 Mr. Gladstone considered that the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church was outside the range 
of practical politics. In 1869 he carried a Disestablishment Bill 
through Parliament. But why did Mr. Gladstone in 1865 con- 
sider the Disestablishm.ent of the Irish Church outside the range 
of practical politics ? Was it because he then objected to the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church ? On the contrary, he 
made aspeech in the House of Commons that very year, in order 
to give fair warning to his constituents at Oxford, on the eve 
of a General Election, that his own mind was made up in favour 
of Disestablishment whenever the state of public opinion in this 
country brought the question within the range of practical politics ; 
and it was that public declaration mainly which lost him his seat 
for the University of Oxford in the autumn of 1865. True, he 
thought the state of public feeling at that time made the solution 
of the question “remote.” But in 1867 there was a Fenian 
insurrection in Ireland. Fenian outrages were committed in 
England. There was a widespread panic, and public opinion 
was thus suddenly quickened to the consideration of the Irish 
Question. The first political effect of this quickening of public 
opinion was the appointment by the Government of the day, 
Mr. Disraeli’s, of a Royal Commission to consider the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church. And the result of the inquiry was a 
proposal to redistribute the revenues of the Established Church, 
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and to “level up” the other religious bodies by a system of 
concurrent endowment. ‘This policy Mr. Gladstone met with 
the counter policy of Disestablishment. The case, therefore, 
stands thus :— 

1. In 1865 Mr. Gladstone pronounced in favour of Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church on the merits of the question, 
whenever the state of public opinion made that policy feasible. 
But the apathy of public opinion at the time placed the ques- 
tion “ apparently out of all bearing on the practical politics of 
the day.” Noone could then have foreseen the rapid change 
in public opinion by means of the Fenian rising and outrages. 
Mr. Gladstone had pledged himself to advocate Disestablish- 
ment whenever that change took place; and he redeemed his 
pledge in 1868. There is therefore absolutely no sort of incon- 
sistency between his conduct in 1865 and his conduct in 1868, 

2. But, in the second place, it was Mr. Disraeli, not Mr. 
Gladstone, who brought the question of the Irish Church within 
the range of practical politics, by his scheme of concurrevt 
endowment. Against any such scheme Mr. Gladstone was 
pledged by numerous speeches in Parliament, beginning with the 
first year of his public life in 1833, and emphatically in his book on 
Church and State. The argument of that book involves the con- 
clusion that Disestablishment is preferable to concurrent endow- 
ment of different religions,—a policy which he characterises as 
essentially pagan, being the relegation of Divine truth to the 
category of mere human opinions. I refer Archdeacon Denison to 
Vol. L., pp. 120-121, 123-125, fourth edition. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Disraeli produced his policy of concurrent endowment in 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone, in strictest harmony with his book on 
Church and State condemned the policy as “ pantheistic” in 
its essence, and pronounced in favour of Disestablishment. 

It seems to me that Archdeacon Denison compares two 
things which are essentially distinct,—namely, things which 
are intrinsically and immutably right or wrong, and things 
which are right or wrong according to circumstances. Mr. 
Gladstone opposed the Divorce Act on the former ground, 
and he is opposed to it still, in spite of the majorities 
which passed it into law. The temporal Establishment of 
a Church, on the other hand, is a separable accident, and 
is right or wrong according to circumstances. Under certain 
circumstances, Archdeacon Denison himself would doubtless be 
an advocate for Disestablishment. The question is necessarily 
one of expediency, not of immutable principle. Lord Salisbury 
opposed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1868. He 
spoke and voted for it in 1869. He, too, was accused of incon- 
sistency. But he was perfectly consistent. The circumstances 
were changed by the General Election of 1868, and Lord 
Salisbury’s political duty was changed likewise. ‘ Circum- 
stances,” says Burke, “which with some gentlemen pass for 
nothing, give in reality to every political principle its dis- 
tinguishing colour and discriminating effect.” 

I trust that I have now made it clear that Archdeacon 
Denison’s crucial instance of Mr. Gladstone’s lack of political 
principle proves in reality the very opposite. Practical politics 
would be altogether impossible on Archdeacon Denison’s theory. 
—Ian, Sir, &., Matcotm MacCo... 

1 New Burlington Street, W., April 20th. 





MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your review last week of Mr. Armstrong’s book, you 
cite a passage expounding the argument for the existence of 
God derived from motion. It begins thus :—“ Nor is it possible 
tothe human mind to conceive of any motion of outward things 
otherwise than as caused in the last resort by some living will.” 
This is also the first proof given by St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
which the commencement and close are as follows, Quest. II., 
Art. IIT. :— 

“Prima autem et manifestior via est quod sumitur ex parte mot ts. 
Certum est enim et sensu constat aliqua moveri in hoc mundo. 
Omne autem quod movetar ab alio ; movetur nihil enim movetur nisi 
recundam quod est in potentia ad illud ad quod movetar...... 
Ergo necesse est devenire ad aliquod primum movens quod a nullo 
movetur: et hoc omnes intelligunt Deum.” 

Yet I confess myself unable to see the conclusive force of the 
argument derived from mere motion. If atoms be the beginning, 
why not moving and mutually attracting atoms as well as atoms 
at rest? The author eloquently dilates on the magnificence, 
the harmony, and the utility of the movements throughout the 
universe. But this is not a proof derived from mere motion. 
It is reasoning from design, an argument as old as the contro- 





ii 
versy itself, and one which has never received a reply with 
which human intelligence can rest satisfied. The Proof from 
man’s own moral nature is the most convincing of all~jg 
in truth, so overwhelming, that the existence of a sincere Atheist 
might be doubted if there were not some professing that opinion 
whose veracity and honesty can hardly be questioned. 

To turn to another part of the same subject, Mr. Armstrong 
while contending for the efficacy of prayer in the spiritual 
domain, absolutely denies the possibility of prayer having any 
result as regards the physical world. Such prayers, he says 
“may be pardoned in a child or a savage,” but “in the ritual of a 
Christian Church they approach very near to blasphemy.” This 
is, to say the least, strong language, considering that the rituals 
of all existing Churches which have rituals contain prayers of 
that character. If Mr. Armstrong had merely said that in the 
ways of God’s providence answers to prayer come daily and 
hourly in the form of the infusion of supernatural grace into 
the soul, and that the grant of physical benefits is much more 
rare, and not to be counted on by those who pray, he would say 
no more than any Christian theologian would freely admit. But 
the position he takes is logically a surrender of the entire field 
and would leave him at the feet of a Determinist. Yor 
answer to him seems to me complete. Mr. Armstrong appa 
rently does not discard Revelation. With what remnant of 
Revelation is his view consistent? It is simply the obliteration 
of the Bible.—I am, Sir, &c., 0. 


MARY FRAMPTON’S JOURNAL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the notice of “ Mary 
Frampton’s Journal” in the Spectator of April 10th, which 
renews in the grossest terms the charge against the memory 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. It is exactly thirty years ago since my 
father published the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert” (Bentley, 
1856), to meet the version of the story which had then recently 
appeared in Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” and 
established the fact that she was married to the Prince of 
Wales, by a Protestant clergyman, at Brighton, on December 
21st, 1785. The papers and documents referred to in it are 
now in my possession, and are, I believe, all that exist on the 
subject, except those to which allusion is made in the formal 
agreement drawn up and signed in 1833 between Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert on the one part, and the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir William Knighton, executors of the late King George IV,, 
on the other. By that agreement, both parties bind themselves 
“that each will destroy all papers and documents in the 
possession of either, signed or written by Mrs. Fitzherbert or by 
her directions, or signed or written by the late King, when Prince 
of Wales or King of Great Britain, or by his command, &., 
with the exception of those hereafter mentioned ...... viz, 
such papers and documents as Mrs. Vitzherbert shall wish to 
keep, which shall be sealed up under the seals of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir William Knighton, and of the Farl of 
Albemarle and Lord Stourton, and be lodged at the bank of 
Messrs. Coutts, at the disposition of the Earl of Albemarle and 
Lord Stourton.” Mrs. Fitzherbert died in 1837, and Lord 
Stourton then thought it his duty to apply to his co-trustee, the 
Earl of Albemarle, to open the packet. The latter refused at the 
time, but sent the following note, with a list of the papers and 
documents retained by Mrs. Fitzherbert :— 
“ Berkeley Square, June 5th, 1837. 
“ Dear Lorp Srourton,—I hope the words of the endorsement, of 


which I forward a copy, will fully answer the object desired.—Very 
faithfully yours, ALBEMARLE. 


“1, The mortgage on the palace at Brighton. 2. The certificate of 

the marriage, dated December 21st, 1785. 3. Letter from the late 
King relating to the marriage (‘signed Georgel1V.’) 4. Will written 
by the late King (George 1V.) 5. Memorandum written by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, attached to a letter written by the clergyman who 
performed the marriage ceremony.”’ 
On a renewed application from Lord Stourton to Lord Albe 
marle in 1841, the latter conveyed his own and the Duke of 
Wellington’s refusal, giving as a reason, “that there was not 
now, nor had there been, any attack on Mrs. Fitzherbert’s repu- 
tation. Did any appear in any quarter, he (the Duke) would he 
eager in joining us to repel it.” 

When preparing the memoirs for publication in 1855, my father, 
as trustee for Lord Stourton, once more applied to the repre- 
sentative of Lord Albemarle to open the packet, and his request 
was refused. I presume, therefore, it remains in the possessio® 
of Messrs. Coutts. Your readers will, however, I think, agree, 
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g what I have briefly stated, that the lady’s memory 
y vindicated without them.—I an, Sir, &c., 
C. LanepaLe-Hovenrton. 
[Where is the grossness ? Mrs. Fitzherbert was incidentally 
called the Prince’s mistress.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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POETRY. 
HORACE.—BOOK I., ODE 24. 
TO VIRGIL, ON THE DEATH OF QUINCTILIUS. 





Biuvsu not for tears in ceaseless sorrow shed 
For one so loved. Melpomene, inspire 
The dirge low-breathed, the trembling lyre, 
And pour from sacred lips the anthem of the dead. 


Wrapped in the sleep of death 

Quinctilius lies. Ah! when shall spotless Faith, 
And Truth, and Modesty, and Justice, find 

A heart so pure, so constant, and so kind ? 


He died bewailed by all, but most by thee, 
My Virgil, who with loving piety 
Forever dost the gods implore 

Quinctilius, lent not given, to restore. 

Ah, fruitless prayer ! not even thy hallowed tongue, 

Sweet as the magic lute by Orpheus strung, 

That charmed the woods, can wake the dead once more, 
And through cold phantom veins the living current pour. 


Hermes, he whose fatal wand 
Relentless leads the shadowy band, 
Mocks at our vows. What then remains ? 
The strength that Fate itself disdains ; 
The soul to Fortune’s worst resigned ; 
Th’ unconquered heart, and equal mind. 
STEPHEN DE VERE. 


BOOKS. 


BRUTUS ULTOR.* 
Tue author who terms himself “ Michael Field ” keeps up his 
reputation for force and a certain grim grandeur of conception 
better than he keeps up his reputation for lyrical sweetness. 
There was more of beauty in the softer passages of Fuir 
Rosamund than in all that he bas since published put together. 
The Father’s Tragedy was dismally, almost gruesomely ultra- 
masculine, and the same must be said, we fear, of Brutus Ultor, 
with all its claims on our admiration. At remote intervals, we 
find, as in the description of Lucretia by her husband, passages 
of real beauty; but for the most part, the author loves the 
gruesome aspects of strength even better than the calmer 
and nobler. In his short but ambitious dedication “to the 
people of England,” Michael Field hopes that his drama may 
help to keep the English people “as valorous, as unflinching, 
and as capable of noble discipline as Rome’s earliest sons,” and 
that it may renew in them “such reverence for justice as may 
enable them to be relentless in the infliction, patient in the 
endurance, of her penalties, and, above all, obedient to the 
restraints and impulse of that nameless awe of which Goethe 
wrote,— 
“Das Schaudern ist der Menscbheit bestes Theil.” 


This line of Goethe’s our author translates, “ Awe is the best 
part of humanity ;” but surely that would have been the proper 
translation had “ Ehrfurcht” stood in the place of “‘Schaudern.”’ 
The curdling of the blood, the shiver which is excited by some- 
thing uncanny, whether spiritual, moral, or physical, or, as 
usually must be the case, something that is composed of more 
than one of these elements, is the true English equivalent for 
“Das Schaudern;” and Goethe, when he spoke of it as the best 
part of humanity,—we do not remember where the line occurs,— 
must have been referring in somewhat exaggerated terms to 
the value of this horror of what is unnatural as a protective 
instinct, rather than intending ’to characterise the sense of awe 
which is inspired by the grandest types of human nobility and 
virtue. True awe, the German “ Ehrfurcht,” is felt for godlike 
qualities alone; but such qualities can never cause the curdling 
of the blood which is represented by the German “ Schaudern.” 











A thrill of the blood these higher qualities may cause, but it is 

the thrill of reverence for the superhuman or supernatural, not 

for the infrahuman or unnatural. Now, it seems to us that 

Michael Field too much confuses the one with the other. The 

picture of Brutus in his highest mood,—in the second part of 

this drama,—contains that which should excite true awe in its 

best sense; and very fine the picture is. But the earlier part of 

the drama is devoted to an attempt to excite that painful and 

dangerous curdling of the blood which is useful only as a warning 

and protecting instinct is useful, and on which it is impossible 

to dwell with the sort of horrible fascination with which Michael? 

Field dwells on it, without doing mischief to ourselves instead of 

service. Doubtless Goethe himself was not guiltless of the 
same error. Instead of using the warning instincts for their 

natural purpose,—namely, to turn us away from that which it 

is dangerous to contemplate, he sometimes turned on them his 

microscopic eye, much as Michael Field has done here, with 

anything but good results. Michael Field says, justly enough, 
in his epilogue that “in the preseut day, while the baser aspects 

of life are unshudderingly exposed, the obscure nativity of good- 
ness is unvisited, and the honour of the human spirit uncredited 
and unsung.” Well, we have no fault to find with his tribate to 
the nativity of goodness in his earlier picture of Lucretia, but we 
have never been able to recognise that her conduct, as the tradi- 
tion gives it, was, even when measured by a pagan standard of 
virtue, in any true sense noble. She cared far more for her 
reputation and her revenge than she cared for protecting herself 
against the horror and sin for which she demanded revenge; 
and, so far as we can judge, Michael Field has presented her 
character in the earlier scenes in a light inconsistent with this 
pagan view of it, and consistent only with the view which a pure 
and noble nature ought to take of this horrible situation. Again, 
we think that if he had not been so willing “to expose un- 
shudderingly the baser aspects’ of Tarquin’s hideous crime, he 
would have produced a much more complete and unique effect 
by his drama as awhole. It is a mistake to imagine that horror 
of what is beneath human nature, requires the same sort of 
full delineation which is due to awe for what is above it. 

This is our chief criticism. A good deal more of reserve in 
the earlier part of the drama, and a fuller development of the 
later,—especially if mingled with something of profounder pity 
in the heart of Brutus for the mother’s natural horror at the 
pitiless justice he dealt out to her sons,—would have made this 
drama altogether noble. As it is, we find a portion of it quite 
too horrible, and the resentment with which Brutus regards his 
wife’s estrangement from him when he has put his sons to death, 
hardly worthy of the character portrayed. 

We will give as a specimen of the great power of the play, 
part of the scene in which Tarquin’s scornful ambition is first 
delineated, and the hidden meaning of the oracle, which pro- 
nounced that he should rule Rome who first kissed his mother, 
is suggested. Brutus, it will be seen, though wearing intention- 
ally a mask of dullness, is not a mere feigner of a character 
alien to his own, but is supposed really to have one of those 
half-sluggish natures which only slowly become aware of their 
own aims :— 

“Scengz I]1.—The Roman Camp before Ardea. A tent: revelry and 
feasting. Sextus, Aruns, CoLtzatinus, and Brutus. 


Sextus. Let us wreathe the mighty cup, 
Then with song we'll lift it up, 
And, before we drain the glow 
Of the juice that foams below 
Flowers and cool leaves round the brim, 
Let us swell the praise of him 
Who is tyrant of the heart, 
Cupid with his flaming dart. 


Pride before his face is bowed, 
Strength and heedless beauty cowed ; 
Underneath his fatal wings 

Bend, discrowned, the heads of kings ; 
Maidens blanch beneath his eye, 

And its laughing mastery ; 

Through each land his arrows sound ; 
3y his fetters all are bound. 


Aruns. Brother, I drink ; yet verily I swear 
You are so bent on empire that you praise 
The monarchy of love with jealons tones. 
Yet is your rule assured, for you were first 
To take the seal of Delphic prophecy 
From pressure of our mother’s startled mouth. 
You hold the bond of Fate, and yet you cherish 
A gradging humour in your very worship 
Of lordly Cupid. 


Sextus. I would have all things 





* Brutus Ultor. By Michael Field. London: George Bell and Sors. 


Mine to their centre. 
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Aruns. Dullard, do you hear ? 
He’d reach the core of your stupidity, 
And call it his. 
Brutus. My common, homely pith, 
Like that within the votive cherry-wand 
I gave the god at Delphi! It is stuff 
Scarce worth a prince’s grasp. [Aside.| I filled the wood 
With gold, confessing, in Apollo’s sight, 
My inner nature brutishly involved, 
And covered up with folly. 
Aruns. Collatine, 
He laid a knotted staff upon the altar. 
*T was richly clownish. 


Brutus. [ Aside. ] As it ever is 
To dedicate oneself. 
Collatinus. Fantastic friend, 


What meant thy deed ? 

Brutus. I could not cheat the god 
With dazzling show, who am a simpleton— 
{ Aside] A mask I wear to save my forfeit life 
From royal sentence, and I fear its weight 
Presses my brain. I shall grow imbecile. 

Sextus. He fell among the laurels of the temple, 
Tripped by his stumbling feet. Tis piteous 
How chance for ever treats him us her slave. 
{To Brutus.] Hast been to watch the workmen in the fosse, 
Hast balanced every sigh against each lash, 
And registered the spadefuls of red earth, 
As it were dyed with blood ? Comrades, I’ve seen 
Our lack-brain Lucius stand an hour in silence 
Watching the filthy toil. 

Brutus. [Aside ] Because I share 
The dumb, subservient, despairing life 
Of these degraded thousands, and my heart 
Beats slowly to their sluggish pulses, I 
Am made a beast by kingly wickedness, 
Derided and unpitied ; I, as they, 
Have hints of mighty faculties within, 
Dim, terrible, august. 

Sevtus. Leave muttering ! 
These herds who found our palaces, and raise 
Our temple on the Capitol, are born 
As cattle for their labour ; stripes alone 
Can teach the rout activity. Enough ! 
Such slavish vermin are no festal theme. 
We’ll serve these delicates. Ho! bring wild figs, 
A dish of honey! While our appetites 
Are tempted by the choicest viands, such 
As luxury is sage enough to relish, 
Oar Dullard in his pot of humble sweet 
Shall dip his sorry fruit. We'll watch him feed 
To give conviviality an edge.” 


That last moody muttering of Brutus seems to us characteristic 
of Michael Vield’s peculiar power. The picture, too, given in 
this scene, of Lucretia, in whose suicide the Roman Republic is 
supposed to have had its birth, is the most simply beautiful 
passage in the drama,—a drama which aims less at beauty than 
at force :— 
“ Collatinus. Blithe modesty, free honour, loveliness 

That hath its sweet protection in itself,— 

These are her praise, her holy wealth, and glory. 

The flush of vernal bloom is on her cheek, 

{f she but breathe her heartfelt thoughts; her brows 

Are golden as the pure moon’s youngest curve, 

Golden her hair; as unclosed marigolds, 

Her brown, unfaltering eyes meet gracious looks, 

And take them for the sun; her lips, like shells, 

Bear music round their rims, and in her voice 

The ear hath all her beauty o’er again.” 


After Lucretia’s suivide, there is a scene of no great mark, 
except so far as one or two very noble speeches of Brutus give 
it mark, in which the body of Lucretia is shown to the people, 
and declared to be the highest imaginable ideal for Vesta’s 
statue,—in other words, a representation of chastity, “ fearful, 
intimate, provoking holy thoughts.” But there is one very 
powerful dramatic tonch in the scene,—where Collatinus, 
Lucretia’s husband, asks for a post of danger in the war with 
Tarquin :— 
* Collatinus. 
Some post of danger. 
Brutus. From Luoretia’s side 


You stir not: you are lawful treasurer 
Of our new city’s wealth.” 


I would bespeak 


These two lines, we think, show a dramatic power greater than 
any other passage in the play. 

Again, the scene in which Brutus first muses on his newly 
assumed power, and warns his sons to enter, so far as it may 
be possible for them, into the austere spirit of Republican Rome, 
is of great strength : — 


“ Brutus. A magistrate, chief governor !—and all 
My nature fashioned votive to express 


————___~ 
The perilous ambitions and desires 


Of the dul!, weary, struggling multitude. 

I would have been a sacred messenger, 

Chosen from its very ranks. I feel its wrongs, 

Its wantonness, its imbecility, 

The deep fidelity of its despair, 

Even to my inmost blood-drop. And my place 

Is with authority ; the lictors stand 

About me. I must deal with punishment, 

Repression, and the lips I thought were loosed 

For freedom’s service, now must only move 

To the slow terms of law. The senators 

Confirm me in my powers, and sever me 

From the common people. Yet the time will come 

They shall have heralds of their own. Meanwhile 

Tam made absolute o’er life and death ; 

I legislate, command. Ye holy gods, 

Arraign me if I rule in insolence, 

With arbitrary choice. Come hither, sons! 
[Re-enter Titus and Tiperivs. ] 

Your mother tells me that your days are changed; 

You miss your wonted company,—the hours 

Misspent with haughty princes, and the youth 

Who scorn the laws that, in the ilex-grove, 

The Muse, religious-voiced, to Numa taught, 

The later mandates Servius decreed, 

And that great natural awe that guards the heart 

From brutish degradation. 


Tiberius. Needless fear! 
I miss them not the least. 
Titus. Ob, but I do! 


And father, who can chat with empty air, 
Or with the fountain keep good fellowship ? 
For one complains, the other answers not. 
Brutus. Better discourse with the god-haunted airs, 
Or the cool genius stirring in the well, 
Than deal with godless tyrants. Give your minds 
Noble companionship. Have you no friends, 
That you with Vindex must be closeted ; 
No thoughts to ripen into enterprise ; 
No hallowed sighs that need interpreting 
From youth’s own augurs? Youth with youth is quick 
At divination of the holy things 
That make mysterious passage through its sky. 
Take counsel with your fellows; they I trust, 
Are honcurable youths ? 
Tiberius. 
Your admonition. 
Titus. Gods, we must be grave! 
Brutus. Nay, Titus, nay. You have your mother’s brows, 
Candid and blithe: do not suppress yourself, 
Now tyranny is dead, there is no need 
Of any slavish habit, and to feign 
Is not a Roman art. Farewell, and guard 
Your breasts from discontent. [ Ezit.” 


Sir, we attend 


That sympathy of Brutus with the multitude and “ its wrongs, 
its wantonness, its imbecility ” (thongh we admit to a serious 
difficulty as to what the author means by the deep jidelity of the 
common herd’s despair), at the very moment when he is called 
to rule it and impose upon it the sacred yoke of law, is expressed 
with true genius ; and the shadow of the coming calamity in the 
collision between the sombre rule of Brutus and the frivolous 
youthfulness of his sons is finely cast. The last scene in the life 
of Publia,—the wife of Brutus, and mother of the sons whom 
Brutus condemns to death,—is a very fine one, and finest of all, 


perhaps, is the soliloquy of Brutus when he finds her gone :— 
“ Brutus. Nay, Vindex, back! Before I enter in 

I know what is. [Exit Vinpex.] O death, how soft 

Thou work’st thy sentence! The reproach is gone, 

And these young lips, that I have never touched 

Since her sons’ kiss, recoil from me no more. 

Farewell, farewell! I have no part in ye; 

My murderer’s work is done. Now, when the Lars 

Are wreathed, on happy days of festival, 

When families are gathered round the hearth, 

What worship shall I bring? Before the gods 

I stand abhorred and monstrous. Shall I hope 

To found a state upon a rifled home, 

A mardered matron, a polluted house ? 

Can chastity and justice win no awe 

Save by such sacrifice? Ah me! What guilt 

It takes to breed one virtue. Would that heaven 

Might judge me in the midst of my remorse, 

And, by this urn and slowly blanching corpse, 

Assigu my doom. I would feel punishment, 

For in myself i cannot suffer more ; 

I grow a blank, and shall be imbecile 

Unless I am afflicted.” 


But it was a pity to conclude this scene with the very poor lyrics 
in which the Lares encourage Brutus, and the Lemures lament 
their growing separation from Romans of the Brutus type. 

On the whole, we should say that this play stands next to 
Fair Rosamund among Michael Tield’s achievements, but that 





it does not reach that high-water mark. 
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KOREA.* 
thor of this interesting volame is an American citizen, 
who, having been attached as Foreign Secretary and Counsellor 
to a Special Mission from Korea to the United States, accom- 

anied the Mission on its return to Korea. In December, 1883, 
oe arrived at Chemulpo, on the Yellow Sea, the seaport of Séul, 
the Korean capital. Here Mr. Lowell was received as the guest 
of the King by a Korean Colonel and other officials, with whose 
assistance he performed the journey of twenty-seven miles across 
a dreary country to Soul, a city with an estimated population of 
a quarter of a million. At Soul he remained for the winter. In 
the spring he returned to Chemulpo, and thence by steamer, 
calling at Fusan, on the Eastern Coast of Korea, to Japan. He 
therefore saw little of the country except the capital, and his 
book is the natural outcome of his opportunities. Of such know- 
ledge of the country and people as could best be obtained in the 
capital, he gives his readers much; while of rural Korea, and of 
the physical geography, geology, flora, and fauna of the country, 
he says little that is new. 

The Koreans and Japanese of the present day appear to have 
a common origin, and to be in the main descended from 
Turanian or Mongol tribes, who, in very early times, poured 
into both countries from the regions of Central Asia, dis- 
possessing, and probably to some extent extirpating, the still 
more ancient races they found there. Mr. Lowell says of the 
Koreans and Japanese :— 

“ So far as is yet known, neither of these peoples has the slightest 
affinity with the Chinese by blood. In the first place, as to language, 
Chinese in its fundamental conceptions is as far removed from 
Japanese or Korean as these are from English; that is, there is as 
yet no apparent connection whatever between the two. Not only are 
there no root-forms in common between Chinese and Japanese or 
Korean, but the structure, the position of words, is radically different 
jn the two tongues. The same is true of aboriginal manners and 
customs so far as wo can odserve them. Such observation is not so 
easy as it might be, for a reason which brings us to the second factor 
in the shaping of Korean character,—the education of the race...... 
China was the schoolmaster at whose feet Korea the pupil sat.” 


THE au 


Mr, Lowell remarks that the peculiar conservatism of Orientals 
is much stronger in the Chinese than in the Tartar races. Yet 
under Chinese tutelage, Korea appears to have gone even beyond 
China herself in the proscription of new ideas, of improvements 
in industrial processes, and especially of intercourse with 
foreigners. Intercourse even with the Chinese themselves, 
though Korea was tributary to China, and has had to call in 
Chinese armies to protect her against invaders, was rigidly 
guarded against. And this ancient traditional policy of isola- 
tion has only quite lately been relaxed. Certainly it was in full 
vigour during the earlier years of the present century. In1816, 
the English frigate ‘ Alceste,’ after taking out Lord Amherst as 
Ambassador to China, visited the coast of Korea. The ship 
anchored in Basil’s Bay, in the Yellow Sea, and some of the 
officers went ashore. he chief official of the place, an old man 
of dignified appearance, saw them land in mournful silence, and 
then burst into a fit of tears and sobbing. On their endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the cause of his distress, he made them under- 
stand that, in consequence of their landing, he should be 
beheaded in four days; that being the time requisite for the 
news of the landing of foreigners in his district to reach the 
capital, and for the order for his execution to come back. 

So while the Japanese, a nation of the same race and starting 
from the same beginnings, bat less heavily fettered (though far 
from being altogether unfettered) by Oriental conservatism, made 
substantial progress in civilisation and intelligence, and in some 
manufacturing processes came to surpass all other nations, the 
Koreans, comparatively speaking. stood still. Yet there is much 
to show that, under happier circumstances, they might even have 
rivalled the Japanese. As may beseen from several of the excellent 
photographic illustrations of Mr. Lowell’s book, Séul possesses 
buildings of considerable architectural pretensions. With the 
possible exception, however, of the Palace of Summer, shown in 
the illustration facing page 270, they appear to be little more than 
reproductions from the Chinese. The Koreans of the present 
day are skilful in house decoration and as potters, and Korean 
paper, Mr. Lowell tells us, is famous in the Far East. Upon 
Korean hats he has a chapter of sixteen pages. The rank 
and station of Koreans is indicated by their hats, which are of 
immense diameter, and grotesque and varied shapes. The skill 
and delicacy with which split bamboo and silk or horsehair are 
fashioned and interwoven into these hats make them wonderful 











* Chosén, the Land of the Morning Culm: a Sketch of Korea. By Percival 
Lowell, London: Triibner and Co. 





examples of misapplied ingenuity. These, however, are mere 
exceptional manifestations of a skill and industry which has 
never been allowed liberty to develop itself fully. 

We owe it to an accident that, notwithstanding the rigid 
isolation of Korea, there exist some trustworthy materials for 
comparing the Korea of to-day with the Korea of two centuries 
ago. In the year 1653, a Dutch ship bound for Nagasaki, in 
Japan, was wrecked on the Korean island of Quelpaert. Thirty- 
six of the crew, amongst whom was Hendrick Hamel, the super- 
cargo, were saved from the wreck, and were sent to Séul. They 
were detained in various parts of Korea for fourteen years. 
Though they were not wholly deprived of liberty, it was often 
impressed upon them that a foreigner once entering Korea 
could never hope to quit it. In 1667, however, Hamel and some 
other of the survivors succeeded in escaping in a boat to the 
Goto Islands, belonging to Japan, and from thence to the Dutch 
factory at Nagasaki. After returning to Holland, Hamel wrote 
an account of his travels, of which an English version is to be 
found in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels. He writes in a way 
that calls to mind Defoe, and a very great deal of what he says 
of the Korea of his time has been found to be true of the Korea 
of to-day. 

Mr. Lowell gives many details of every-day life in Korea, only 
a few of which we have space to glance at. Referring to Korean 
costume, he says :— 

“The bulk of the people dress, as I have said, in white, just per- 
ceptibly tinged with blue. It is, perhaps, unfortunate to have fixed 
upon so delicate a hue, as it would require more than humanity to 
preserve it. The faint blue of the Land of the Morning Calm soon 
fades, by contact with the dirt of the world, into the gray of common 
day. The upper classes—that is, the officials—wear every other 
colour under the heavens except this. Reds, greens, blues, and com- 
binations of them, in the most daring and effective manner, adorn 
their persons. A brilliant scarlet will overlie an under-tunic of as 
brilliant a blue, and harmonised in places into a fine purple. Often 
the sleeves and the body of the dress are in the most vivid contrast. 
The only rule seems to be that anything may go with anything else. 
The Koreans are particularly a people who are fond of colour.” 

Of Korean hats we have already spoken. A Korean um- 
brella, which is made of oiled paper, has no handle, but is tied 
on with strings, fastening under the chin, and when not in use 
folds into very small compass, and is carried in the owner’s 
sleeve. A prevalent eccentricity, especially amongst the official 
class, is the wearing, as a matter of dignity, of huge, round- 
eyed spectacles, set with ordinary glass instead of lenses, and 
consequently impeding vision, instead of aiding it. We were a 
little surprised to learn from Mr. Lowell that a passionate love 
of natural scenery is a marked feature in the Korean character. 
People will travel long distances to see a grove of trees, a moun- 
tain precipice, the moonlight falling on a pool of water. On 
the other hand, the condition of women in Korea is deplorable. 
Women of the upper classes especially are kept in a seclusion to 
the full as rigorous as in any Mahommedan country. Much 
respect for individual liberty, indeed, whether of men or women, 
is scarcely to be expected under the rule of a despotic King and 
a corrupt bureaucracy. There are many tyrannical sumptuary 
laws affecting all classes. In a country where the working of 
coal-mines is even to this day prohibited, there is, of course, no 
gas. Mr. Lowell thus describes the regulations which enable 
the euthorities of Sdul to maintain order during the night- 
watches in their unlit city :— 

‘“ At nightfall the massive wooden doors of the city gates, clad in 

their iron armour, are swung to; and from that time till dawn no 
one—man, woman, or child—is allowed to pass the limit of his own 
threshold. The whole little world is forced to remain, each family 
separately, at home. The streets are deserted ; any one found upon 
them is at once taken to the police station and flogged. From the 
restrictions of this law but two classes are exempted,—bliud men and 
officials ; and the latter made the law.”’ 
But in Korea, as elsewhere, the old order of things is beginning 
to pass away. By various treaties with Japan, the United States, 
England, France, and Germany, the three ports of Chemulpo, 
Fusan, and Gensan, in Broughton Bay, have within the last few 
years been thrown open to foreign trade. Ideas will be imported 
as well as merchandise, and, it may be hoped, will soon begin 
to bear fruits in moral and material progress. 

Korea—or, as the Koreans themselves call it, Chosén or 
Ché-sen—is somewhat larger than Great Britain, and has an 
estimated population of about twelve millions. It is a country 
of lofty mountain-ranges, enclosing broad and fertile valleys, 
abundantly watered by streams and rivers. The Koreans are 
industrious, if not skilful husbandmen, and raise large quantities 
of rice and other grain. They have also great herds of cattle 
and horses, but no sheep. Along the mountain-sides extend 
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vast forests, which harbour formidable beasts of prey. Tigers 
are numerous :— 

“Tt is certainly surprising,’ Mr. Lowell says, “that the Bengal 

tiger, so called,—a beast that we habitually associate with the damp, 
hot jungle,—should be found in the dry and cold climate of Korea 
and Manchuria. Yet there he is; and his appearance is just what it 
is in the jungle of India, only that he is a trifle smaller. And yet he 
frequents, from preference, not the warmer valleys, but the forests 
on the sides of the mountains. To suit his condition, his hair has 
lengthened and his fur is all the handsomer.”’ 
Leopards are so plentiful, that their skins form the ordinary 
insignia of official rank. Deer of various kinds, as well as wild 
hogs, abound. Alligators infest the larger rivers, and in the 
Southern provinces troops of monkeys often damage the husband- 
men’s crops. Eagles and falcons hover in great numbers over 
Korea and the Korean Archipelago. Many of them have been 
shot during the past winter at the new naval station of Port 
Hamilton, which is some thirty miles away from the mainland. 
Korean roads are few and bad. As Mr. Lowell expresses it, 
* there is not a single wheel in Korea.” All land transport is 
effected by means of pack-animals. The climate is of the class 
long ago designated by Buffon “ excessive climates.” The cold 
of winter is very severe. Though Séal lies further south than 
any part of Italy, yet the river on which it stands is solidly 
frozen over for two months in winter, and this although the 
action of the tides renders its waters decidedly brackish. Of 
the summer temperature after the middle of July, Mr. Lowell 
says :—‘‘ Then follow two months when it is hot—as hot as 1t is 
anywhere at any time, except, indeed, in peculiarly favoured 
localities like the Red Sea; much hotter, for instance, than it is 
at the Equator.” And he goes on to explain that the places 
which are hottest in the middle of summer are not those which 
lie on the Equator, instancing Hong Kong as having a higher 
temperature at that season than Singapore. 

T'o Mr. Lowell, and his countryman, Mr. Griffis, the world is 
indebted for material additions to what had been previously 
known of Korea. As a piece of literary workmanship, we think 
Mr. Lowell’s book would have been better if it had been some- 
what less diffuse, and in some instances less digressive. We 

have already spoken of the merit of the photographic illustra- 
tions. In point of type, paper, and making-up, it is seldom that 
so faultless a book is met with. 


AN INTERESTING LIFE.* 

Tits unpretending volume suggests, among other things, one 
special advantage that Scotland has derived from having been for 
some time without an all-absorbing ecclesiastical dispute. Those 
doughty old polemical theologians who played the part of what 
Chalmers called “ tribunes of the people,” or wandered over the 
country from John o’ Groat’s to the Solway Firth, taking part 
in this “ controversy ” or that “ agitation,” were unquestionably 
worthy men. Bat it is admitted even by their admirers that, in 
many cases at least, they did not shine in ordinary pastoral 
work, and that their addresses were rather pieces of Scriptural 
patchwork, than original and stimulating sermons,—and for the 
good reason that they had no time to prepare anything better. 
But in a time of comparative quietude, even though it be a truce 
and not a peace, the still small voice of the thoughtful preacher, 
or of the man who devotes his attention really, and not in name 
only, to the spiritual wants of his parish, is better heard and is 
more influential. It is probable, indeed, that more men of the 
quiet stamp secure the favour of Scotch congregations at such 
a time. It is to this class that Mr. W. G. Forbes belonged—an 
Edinburgh clergyman whose career of usefulness was cut short 
in 1884, and a few of whose sermons have, with a sketch of his 
life, been published by way of a memorial volume. Apart from 
their intrinsic merits, these sermons enable us to see the kind of 
teaching which is to be heard from the pulpits of all the Scotch 
Presbyterian Churches—Mr. Forbes belonged to the United 
Presbyterian Church, the second of the Scotch Dissenting com- 
munions—at the present time. 

There was nothiug of a personal character very eventful in the 
life of Mr. Forbes, as told briefly, simply, and modestly by a lady 
relative in this little book. But it is clear that he was above all 
things a man of absolutely fastidious conscientiousness. It is not 
only evident that for a period he was “‘ perplexed in faith,” but that 
this perplexity interfered with his professional career. Born in 
1838, in Paisley, where his father was a man of business, he 
entered Edinburgh University when seventeen. Even at that 


* Memorials of a Brief Minis'ry. Sermons bythe late Rev. William G. Forbes, 
of Davidson Church, Eyre Place, Edinburgh, With Sketch of Life. Edinburgh : 
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early age, it seems he was not without his theological troubles At 
all events, his biographer tells us that “ during that winter th 
difficulties which meet many thoughtful minds when they a 
into living personal contact with revealed truth, began to mes 
heavily upon him.” In 1860 he began his strictly Professional 
curriculum by entering the Divinity Hall of the United Presb 
terian Church in Edinburgh. But ill health compelled him . 
abandon theological study, and for nine years he was engaged 
in business in his native town of Paisley. It is plain, however 
that he was temporarily alienated from, or out of sympathy with, 
the orthodoxy in which he had been brought up:— , 

“ That his reading led him into labyrinths of speculation, and that 
doubts and difficulties grew rather than diminished, and clouded for 
a season his faith, we know from the fact that, true manag 
and seeking chiefly to be and not to seem, he withdrew at one point 
from the fellowship of the Church. Afcer an interval of three years 
his Minister was made unexpectedly glad one Sabbath by seeing him 
once more take his place at the Communion-table. No explanation 
was given. There may have beena crisis of thought and feeling, but 
more likely he was actuated simply by a new view of the truth he 
already possessed, and a more childlike acceptance of it.” 


he was, 


After a tine, Mr. Forbes was enabled to return to College, 
but it was not before 1873, or when he was thirty-five years of 
age, that he was licensed to preach. The following year, he was 
ordained to the charge of a congregaticn in Edinburgh, first as 
colleague and then as successor to Dr. Davidson, a popular 
Scotch clergyman, and he ministered to no other congregation 
than this. Mr. Forbes was happily married, and led a quiet and 
contented life. To the great regret of his friends and flock, he 
succumbed to weak health, and perhaps also overwork, in 1884, 

Mr. Forbes appears to have been a very reserved man, and not 
to have spoken much, if at all, on the subject of his religious 
doubts. But,as in the case of most men who leave their fathers’ 
creed for conscience’ sake, and return to it for the same reason, 
such an experience must have had its effect upon his life 
and teaching. In the nine sermons and addresses which are 
published in this volume there is no aggression upon dogmatic 
Scotch theology, no questioning of its familiar doctrines. But, 
on the other hand, there is no dwelling upon the harsher features 
of Northern Calvinism. The brighter aspects of Christianity— 
its faith, its hope, its charity—seem the most important in Mr, 
Forbes’s eyes. Not only so, but he says distinctly : — 

“A direction in which we believe the spirit of truth is pointing and 
leading us, is that of a more comprehensive theology, more widely 
related to every branch of knowledye, and more in line with the 
best results of all human thought and inquiry...... One way of 
decreasing the assaults made upon Christian truth, and making them 
less formidable and less stumbliug to the weak, lies in more com- 
prehensiveness. It was because the children of Israel did not them- 
selves possess the whole land that they were so long harassed by their 
evemies. The Canaanites dwelt in the parts they had not conquered, 
and became as thorns in their side. And so it is asually left to 
unbelief to show us by attacking us from it, what territory in the 
truth of Gud we have left unpossessed.” 

But, as is shown by the titles of Mr. Forbes's sermons, such as 
“ Solitude,” “‘ The Angel Face of Stephen,” ‘‘ To Everything a 
Season” (this is exceptionally suggestive), and “ Spiritual 
Spring-time,” they do not discuss theological problems. They 
belong to the order of pulpit teaching which is rather happily 
described in the preface to this volume as “at once Scriptural 
and individual.” They are what used to be known in Scotland as 
‘good Gospel sermons,” prepared by a man who never preached 
above the heads of his congregation, but whose culture and natural 
delicacy of moral fibre cannot help revealing themselves through 
his Evangelicalism. While simplicity of style is their chief 
characteristic, some of them, especially “ Everything in Season,” 
are pointed and elegant. 


TWO ASPECTS OF MONEY.* 
Mr. Det Mar calls his book A History of Money in Ancient 
Countries, from the Earliest Times to the Present. The phrase 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, on turning over the title- 
page, we find the announcement of another work under prepara- 
tion for the press on the History of Money in Modern Countries. 
Mr. Del Mar is an American, and might be supposed to intend 
by “ancient” countries the Oll World. But it is clear that he 
means ancient, as opposed to modern, States, although of some 
Oriental countries he brings the monetary history down to the 
present day. In dealing with so complicated and difficult a 
subject as money, precision of statement is indispensable. But 





* 4 History of Money in Ancient Countries, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
By A. Del Mar, CE. London: George Bell and Son. 1885.—Coins and Medals. 
By the Authors of ‘ The British Museum Official Catalogues.’’ Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. With numerous Illustrations, Elliot Stock. 1885, 
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———— : . 
every page almost of the work before us sins by inaccuracy of 
expression as well as by looseness of thought. In the introduc- 
tory chapter, paper is mentioned as one of the “ ponderous” 
materials of which money should be made; and the extraordinary 
proposition is submitted that the difficulty of supply of a 
material so cheap and easy of manufacture “ must have had and 
must continue to have an important influence upon the history 


of money.” 

A little farther on we are told that gold is a “substance but 
poorly adapted for use as money,” principally on account of the 
gantiness and irregularity of its supply, objections which are 
characterised as “fatal.” It is odd that an historian of money 
should make such averments in the face of the history he has 
undertaken to investigate, and in opposition to facts patent to 
everybody. The monetary qualities of gold are sufficiently 
obvious. The attractiveness of the metal and the meagreness 
of its supply give it value; the wideness of its distribution in the 
neatly pure form of stream-metal, rendered it, in early times, 
almost. everywhere available; and its durability causes its 
use to be economical. Nor is Mr. Del Mar more happy in the 
reasons he gives for the supplanting of the old system of 
“placers” by reef-mining enterprise. ‘‘ Placers’”’ are not really 
exhausted; the rivers of Africa still “roll down their golden 
gand,” for the sources of the metal have remained undisturbed 
—in most cases, indeed, undiscovered. But reef-mining on a 
sufficiently large scale is infinitely more economical than gold- 
washing. The vast majority of the enormous crowds who 
thronged the “new rushes ” of Australia some thirty years ago 
idled away their time in “ shepherding ” their claims,—that is, 
in simply squatting on them so many hours a day, doing 
nothing, or worse,—to prevent their being “ jumped” by 
their neighbours ; and the reward, even of those who toiled all 
day with the “cradle,” was of the meagrest description. In 
fact, the amount of gold extracted before the days of reef-mining 
from the richest districts in California or Australia, if its value 
be measured by the total labour involved in its production, 
cost much more than the price it actually realised, which 
hardly enabled the “ diggers” among whom it was divided— 
unequally enough—to live in the rudest fashion upon the 
coarsest fare. 

It is difficult, again, to agree with the statement that most of 
the gold now extant was procured by robbery of the metal from 
those who produced it,—the meaning being that it was the 
product of slave-labour. ‘The figures are these:—From the 
discovery of America (1493) to 1850 the total production of gold 
was four and a half million kilos, a very large proportion 
of which must have been lost, destroyed, or used up in 
the arts. Some American has calculated that several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth are every year buried in 
the form of the plates that support false teeth. From 1850 
to 1879 the production was five and a balf million kilos. 
Hence the great mass of extaut gold must have been extracted 
within the present century, and only a very small proportion of it 
can be the result of slave-labour. What is meant by Mr. Del Mar’s 
assertion that the cost of producing a pound of silver “from the 
beginning of the world to the present time has always been far 
greater than that of producing a pound of gold,” we fail to under- 
stand. No doubt, in ancient times, the cost of smelting the 
poorer ores of silver was greater compared with that of extracting 
gold than it now is,—in Japan, so recently as 1858 61, gold was 
only some four or five times as valuable as silver,—but there 
never could have been any approach to equality between the 
amount of labour expended in extracting silver from fairly rich 
and easily reducible ores and that which was really involved in 
the extraction of a few penny weights of gold from tons of sand 

or hard quartz rock. Mr. Del Mar’s history is no better than 
his economics. He is either lacking in the critical faculty, or he 
does not choose to exercise it. He treats mere traditions as 
authentic annals. No Chinese literature exists older than the 
collections of Confucius in the fifth century B.C., and China 
possesses none but comparatively late editions of these 
collections. Yet we are gravely told, on the rather antiquated 
authority of Da Halde, that from “Fuhi to the present 
time we possess a complete history of the Sovereigns of China, 
with the details of their reigns, their personal character,” &c., 
though not so much as an inscription remains to bear witness 
to one of them. The least unsatisfactory portion of the book is 
that which deals with the history of Roman money. Yet here, 
too, the vaguest legends are accepted, such as that which attri- 
butes to Servius Tullius the establishment of a copper coinage, 








-) 


not an example of which has ever been found. Mr. Grueber—in 
his paper on Roman coinage, one of the best contained in the 
other of the two works dealt with in the present article—pro- 
nounces the tradition to be without foundation, and shows that 
both the aes signatwm or bar-money, and the aes grave or libralas, 
were the productions of an age much later than that of the Kings. 
In his long, intricate, and somewhat involved, yet interesting 
account of the Roman monetary system, Mr. Del Mar attempts to 
show that the earlier “ numerary ” or token coinage was causally 
connected with the rising, as the later “ commodity ” or mixed 
money was with the falling fortunes, of Rome. But, in fact, 
while the token copper coinage endured through all Roman his- 
tory, the intrinsic coinage of gold and silver was contemporaneous 
with the best days of the Republic, and its conversion into 
numerary or token-money —in other words, its debasement—was 
the work of the Empire. The reverse of Mr Del Mar's proposi- 
tion would be nearer the truth; and the prosperity of the early 
Republic was really due to the simplicity and sobriety of life 
that enabled a small and isolated society to put up with the 
inconvenience of a coinage at once bulky and overvalued. Mr. 
Del Mar’s crusade against gold (and silver ?) is antiquated in 
these days, when the mercantile theory has been long dead 
and buried. Nor is it at all likely that the consummation of 
monetary economy in the entire replacement of gold by 
authorised and limited paper will be possible for another 
millennium. No doubt the fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of gold cause great social disturbance, effecting, indeed, a sort of 
unmerited confiscation on the one hand, and an equally un- 
deserved advantagement on the other; but money, whatever be its 
form, will always remain, in Mr. Del Mar’s closing words, ‘‘ one of 
the mightiest engines to which man can lend his guidance, endued 
with the power of so distributing the burdens, gratifications, 
and opportunities of life as to give each individual his due share 
of them, or rob each of most of the reward his labours justly 
entitle him to receive.” 

The numismatic papers edited by Mr. Lane-Poole deal with 
money not as a means or form of wealth, but as embodied in 
metallic symbols that reflect both the art and the history, the 
religion and the manners, of successive ages. “ Of all antiquities,” 
writes Mr. Lane-Poole in his introluctory chapter, “ coins are 
ee eee the most authoritative in record, and the widest in 
range. No history is so unbroken as that which they tell; no 
geography so complete; no art so continuous in seqnence nor so 
broad in extant ; no mythology so ample and so various.” Yet 
numismatists are among the rarest of specialists. The reason is not 
far to seek. ‘To be a respectable numismatist, one must possess 
a minute knowledge of history, be a master of several languages, 
mostly concealed in a difficult character, a good critic of art, 
and an observer keenly alive to small and unobtrusive 
differences. The union of such qualities and knowledges is rare 5 
and the great numismatists, such as De Sauley and Eckhel, may 
be almost numbered on the fingers of one hand, while 
the more ordinary devotees to a study in itself intensely 
fascinating constitute no numerous band. Of the essays 
here brought together, the most attractive is, of course, 
the one dealing with the subject of Greek coins. The 
chapter on Roman coinage is, perhaps, the most instructive, 
and that on the coins of China and Japan the most novel in 
subject and treatment. In the other essays the canons cf his- 
torical criticism are duly respected ; but in the chapter on the 
coins of the Far Mast no distinction is made between tradition 
and history. ‘The ancestors of the Chinese, the “ Bak” race— 
who, by a curious inversion of a well-known philological rule, 
are said to have developed into the “Pak” by the time they 
reached the Flowery Land—are stated to have used metal money 
more than fourteen centuries before the Lydians struck gold 
coins in Asia Minor, or Pheidon issued silver pieces in Argos. 
Yet the earliest known literature of China was, as we have 
already shown, collected by Confucius, the literary Pisistratus 
of the Far East in the fifth century B.C., and none but compara- 
tively late editions of his collections are extant. Paper was not 
known until the second century B.C. What written records 
existed before and long after Confucius were composed chiefly 
in short columns of characters scratched upon bamboo tablets 
or graven on stone columns, none of either of which are, we 
believe, extant. What, therefore, we can possibly know of pre- 


Confucian China must be limited to such guesses as a study of 
the characters and long poring over the ancient texts of the 
classical books may give rise to—guesses as little worthy of 
serious historical presentment as the wonderful inventions of 
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the early historians of India. The coins, both of China and 
Japan, are of little interest either from an historical or an 
artistic point of view. Only occasionally on some Japanese 
coins do we find any type of figure or ornamentation,—most of 
the forms of which are not meutioned in the essay before us, 
though reproduced in acommon Japanese work on the subject,— 
the Kikw (Chrysanthemum), or Kiri (Paulownia); the fox, or the 
lunar hare with pestle and mortar; the god of wealth, Daikoku, 
with his wallet, mallet, and ricebags; a cock crowing, symbolic of 
the myth of the Sun Goddess; the pine-tree, stork, and hairy 
tortoise, emblematic of long life. On those of China no image 
or decoration is ever found, and no silver or gold pieces have ever 
been issued, save once or twice on a small-scale and tentatively, 
within the limits of the Middle Kingdom. The book would have 
been more interesting had the chapter on Chinese and Japanese 
coins been replaced by ove on the coins of South-Eastern Asia. 
In Siam and Cambodia, very remarkable coinages have existed 
for many centuries, of which no description has ever been given, 
save in the little accessible pages of the Transactions of various 
learned Societies. Perhaps it would have been better to omit 
Oriental coins altogether, which none but specialists can have 
the least appreciation of, and to have extended the treatment of 
the coinages of ancient aud modern Europe. The chapters 
dealing with these latter coinages are admirably written, 
especially, it seems to us, the chapters on the coins of Christian 
Europe, and the essay on those of England. The book is well 
got up, but much too sparsely illustrated. We cannot but doubt 
whether the ordinary reader will derive much profit from the 
study of Mr. Del Mar’s work; but we have no hesitation in 
recommending the numismatic volume to the attention of all 
who care to trace the combined history of man and art which 
it presents, and to gain some adequate notion of the most 
attractive of the two aspects of money. 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
TREATISE.* 

Tuis volume is rather like one of those books of poetry 
described by Sir Benjamin Backbite, in which a rivulet of text 
meanders through a meadow of margin, so small is the propor- 
tion of the original work to the preface, introduction, notes, 
excursuses, and glossary with which it is surrounded. Of a 
volume of 387 pages, just 48 pages of bigger print than the 
rest hold the treatise which forms the text on which the other 
339 pages form the commentary. Both treatise, however, and 
commentary are most interesting, and well worth study. T'he 
Governance of England, by Lord Chief Justice Fortescue, 
is the earliest English work on the English Constitution in the 
English tongue. It has the twofold merit of being written by 
a man who had been a great actor, as well as a great thinker, 
in the world of politics. 

The author’s legal knowledge has aided, and not impaired, 
his political acumen, since he writes not merely as a lawyer, 
but as a constitutional reformer. His purely legal work, written 
in Latin, the De Laudibus, or praises of the laws of England, 
though far better known, or at least more often spoken of, 
is not, except for certain descriptions of legal institutions, 
half so valuable historically, being written wholly for lawyers, 
and in a spirit of pauegyrie; while this book is written for 
the general public, and iu a critical and philosophical strain. 
It, in fact, fills the same sort of relation to the other work 
that Procopius’s History of Justiniim bears to his panegyric 
or his denunciation of the same period. Written as it is, too, 
by a man who had been on the losing side in the Wars of the 
Roses, and had, therefore, been much abroad, it is peculiarly 
full of interest, as containing criticisms and comparisons of 
the English Constitution with that of France. It is no 
slight tribute to the patriotism and good-sense of a man who 
had served under Henry VI. in power, and wandered as an 
exile abroad, that he retains a profound appreciation of the 
superiority of constitutional over arbitrary government, while he 
is anxious to make the constitational government superior to the 
force and fraud of aristocratic oppressors It is curious that 
this legal observer of four hundred years ago should find the 
same distinction between the English aud French systems of 
government as is noted by the latest legal writer on the English 
Constitution, Professor Dicey. Just as Professor Dicey finds 
that even under Republican forms the State authorities are 
assisted by special laws overriding the ordinary law which 


* The Governance of England. By Sir John Fortescus, Kt. A Revised Test, 
edited by Charles Plummer, 
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prevails between subject and subject, the droit administratig 
so Chief Justice Fortescue, temp. Edward IV., the founder, 
according to Mr. Green, of the “new monarchy,” marks the 
distinction between the “lordshippe only roiall,” or absolate 
monarchy, of the King of France, and the “lordshippe roial] and 
politike,” or constitutional monarchy, of the King of England 
The consequences, social and economical, in France, ag stated 
by Fortescue, are in substance—indeed, almost in every detajl— 
the same as those forced on the attention of every English 
traveller thence to the days of Arthur Young and Dr, Moore, on 
the eve of the French Revolution :— 


“The Ffrench kynges haue yerely sette such charges and gp 
augmented the same charges as the same commons be go jm. 
pouerysshid and distroyed that thai mowe unneth leve [can scarcely 
live]. Thai drinken water, thai eyten apples, with brede rizht browne 
made of rye: thai eyten no flesshe but yf it be right seldon a little 
larde, or of the entrales and heydes of bestis slayn for the nobles 
and marchauntes of the lande. Thai weren no wolen. Thair haugyp 
beth of lyke eannuas and passyn not thair kue wherfore thai beth 
gartered and thair theis bare. Thair wyfes and childeren gone bare 
fote. Vor somme of thaim that were wont to pay to his lorde for 
his tenement, wich he hiryth by the yere, a scute, payith nowe to 
the kynge ouer that scute five scutes. Wher thurgh thai be arted bj 
necessite so to wacch, labour, and grubbe in the ground for thair gus. 
tenance, that thair nature is wasted, and the kynde of hem broght to 
noght. Thai gon crokyd, and ben feble, not able to fight, nor to 
defende the realme: nor thai haue wepen nor money to bie thaim 
wepen withall...... Werthurgh the Ffrench kynge hath not mep 
of his own realme able to defende it, except his nobles, wich beyren 
non such imposicions, and therfore thai ben right likely of thair 
bodies ;” and the king has to employ ‘‘Scottes, Spaynardes, Arro- 
goners, men of Almeyn, and of other nacions ...... for he hath 
no defence of his owne except is castels and fortresses. So this is the 
frute of his Jus regale.” 


With these feeble folk, Fortescue contrasts the sturdy, well-fed 
English yeomen, with their bows and arrows, who give freely by 
subsidies more than the poor French contribute against their 
will in salt monopolies and quatrimes, or fourths of wine, and 
the like. The superiority of the English is further proved by 
the remarkable argument that there be “ mo men hanged in 
Englande in a yere ffor robbery and manslaughter than ther 
be hanged in Ffraunce ffor such maner of crime in 7 yeres, 
Ther is no man hanged in Scotlande in 7 yere togedur ffor 
robbery.” The reason is the French and Scotch are poor crea- 
tures, who dare not rob a man to his face; “ and yet thai ben 
often tymes hanged ffor larceny and stelynge off good in the 
absence off the owner thereoff.”’ Even in Fortescue’s time, 
however, there were people to argue “ that it were good ffor the 
King that the commons of Englande were made pore, as be the 
commons of Ffraunce ; for then thai wolde not rebelle as now 
thai done often tymes ;” but of this argument Fortescue makes 
short work by showing that the might of Englande “ stondith 
most uppon archers wich be no ryche men;” and by asking 
“how yff a myghty man made a rysinge shulde he be re 
pressed whan all the commons ben so pouere that aftir such 
openyon thai mey not ffeght and be that reason not helpe 
the Kyng with feghtynge?’” Besides, poverty is the 
great cause of the rising of the commons; and if they wert 
poor, “it is lyke that this lande then shulde be like unto the 
reaume off Boéme wher the commons ffor pouerte rose ap. 
the nobles and made all thair godis to be comune.” The true 
evil of those days in England was, as Fortescue saw, not the 
strength of the commons, but the overweening power of the 
nobles,—the Dukes of Lancaster and York, the Percies and 
Nevilles, the King-makers and unmakers. His remedy is that 
“the King should live on his own.” An adequate endowment 
of the Crown should be given, the Royal grants resumed, aul 
the Crown lands made inalienable, and no annuity or pensio 
made for more than a year or two, as Mr. Bradlaugh now asks, 
so that the King might always have a sufficient income for hi 
ordinary wants, and be richer than the richest lord, while bi 
extra-ordinary wants were to be helped by subsidies, and tle 
services of his Ministers rewarded not by grants of land, butly 
gifts of money. This was to be the financial basis of tH 
supremacy of the King over the turbulent aristocracy. Cor 
stitutionally, as well as financially, the check on the excessit 
expense of the Council, who were paid enormous salaries, and @ 
the power of the great Lords in the Council, was to be font 
in the system afterwards advocated in another form by St 
William Temple, and practically gained by the Cabinet systet, 
of limiting the numbers of the Privy Council. Fortescue ptt 
poses to fix them at twenty-four, consisting of great officers 
State, with only a small contingent of the Lords. The principle 
of joint responsibility on the Members of the Council was to 
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be established, and it was to meet continually and consider 
qll matters of “the pollycye of the reaume,” and “how the 
going out of the money may be restrained ; how bullion may be 
brought into the land; how also plate, jewels, and money late 
horne ont may be getten again; how the prices of merchandise 
grown in this land may be held up and increased and the 
prices of merchandise brought into this land may be abated ” 
(Fortescue was clearly under the sway of the “ Mercantile 
theory”). ‘The Council was also to act as the Cabinet now 
does as regards Parliament; it was to consider “ how the lawes 
mey be amentet in suche thynges as thay neden reformacion in 
gherthrough the Parlemente shall mowe [i.e., be able to] do 
more gode in a moneth than thai shall in a yere if the 
qmendiog thereof be not [thus] debatyd, and be such 
counsell ryped to thair handes.’’ The scheme was, of course, 
rally incompatible with constitutional monarchy, since the 
Council were to be mere nominees of the Crown, and if the 
(Crown was really rendered independent of taxation, Parliament 
would have been reduced to a mere registrating assembly. 
Something like the system was established under the Tudors 
and Stewarts, with the excellent result of crushing the 
old nobility. But when the system was established, it 
straightway began to degenerate into oppression of the 
people and absolute monarchy. Still, though Fortescue could 
not foresee that tyranny would follow on the independence of 
the Crown, he must be credited with having discerned the true 
mode of cure for the immediate disease. The supremacy of the 
Privy Council was a necessary preliminary to the supremacy of 
Parliament, and I‘ortescue’s writings on behalf of the Council 
became a text-book of constitutional maxims in the hands of 
Coke and Hampden, striving for the power and privileges of 
Parliament. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee See 

The Artists’ Manual cf Pigments. By H.C. Standage. (Cro-by 
Lockwood and Co )—Too little is known by the modern artists of the 
chemical nature of their paints, whereas, in the time of the old 
masters, every artist had to grind and prepare his own colours. 
Although chemistry was then in a most elementary state, he had 
perforce to know something about the reactions which occur between 
certain mixtures of pigments. This enabled him to know what was 
safe to use; it prevented him from ruthlessly mixing colours which 
in time destroy each other, and saved him from cheap and adulter- 
ated paints. This little manual cannot fail to be a very valuable aid 
toall painters who wish their work to endure and be of a sound 
character; it is complete and comprehensive. The chemical nature 
and qualification of each colour in its perfect form is given, also the 
simplest mode of testing their purity. The use of the blow-pipe, 
which is recommended as an easier means of analysis than what is 
known as the “ wet process,’ where it is desired to know what metal 
the pigment is a salt of, could no doubt be practised after the simple 
explanation here given; but all the same, we advise any artist who 
wishes to use this test, to see if he cannot get some chemical friend 
to pat him in the way, as there is a knack about it which 
can be more easily shown than described. The paragraphs on 
permanency and non-permanency are exceptionally usefal, nd 
following up the acconnt of the chemical names and composition 
enable the artist to judge what colours may be safely used, either 
alone or in combination with others. For instance, white lead affects 
many colours deleteriously, impure air others; again, there are some 
colours paled by licht ; cobalt and gamboge slightly chrome to a great 
degree ; Prussian-blue loses its colour with light, bat darkness restores 
it; while Indian-yellow is atfected by darkness and obscurity, and 
remains unchanged in light, or even strong sun. Then there 
are some colours which are valuable in water-colours, but un- 
stable in oils, and, again, vice vers’. Then many colours, when 
pure and unadulierated, stand; but where impure, become unstable 
in various ways, according to the adulteration. Among the reactions 
Which are the most destructive to the permanency of the painting, are 
those which occur between pigments possessing a lead base and those 
where sulphur is a component part. “Briefly, the action is this,— 
lead possesses a great affinity for sulphur, consequently these two 
elements forsake the other components of their respective pigments, 
unite and form a new compound—sulphide of lead—which is of a 
black hue.” To take an example, red vermilion (which is a red sulphide 
of mercury) when mixed with chrome-yellow (a yellow chromate 
of lead), these two colours will produce an orange hue; “ but 
48 soon as the sulphur in the vermilion unites with the lead 
in the chrome -yellow, we get the black particles of lead- 
sulphide produced, and these commingling with the yellow and 
red particles of the aboye pigments, change the orange hue into an 









auburn or brown hue, or to a brownish red, in proportion to the 
amount of black particles proportionately to the yellow and red ones. 
Take another case of this visual physical change. Say alead-chrome 
is mixed with artificially made ultramarine, and that there is some 
free sulphur in the ultramarine (i.e., that this pigment has been care- 
lessly made, and consequently not entirely freed from this sulphur). 
The mixture of the yellow and blue will producea green ; bat in time, 
as the free sulphur unites with the lead in the chrome, black sulphide of 
lead appears, and we then get yellow, blue, and black particles hetero- 
geneously mixed, with the result that the visual impression pro- 
duced by these three colours will no longer be the bright green 
formed by the blue and yellow, but will be a dark green approaching 
black.” These few examples will suffice to show the importance 
of some study of the chemistry of colours. It is possible that in 
some details we may find some slight difference in opinion among 
colour-chemists, now that their attention is more turned to the study ; 
but in all the broad, main facts, we may be sure that they will 
agree, and we could not do better than advocate the study of the 
science of Mr. Standage’s little manual. 


A Lone Lassie. By J. Jemmett-Browne. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This is the autobiography of a young lady whose parents alternately 
desert her and are devoted to her; however, she generally seems quite 
competent to take care of herself, succeeds on the stage as a prima 
denna, and in society as a beauty, and bas hairbreadth escapes and 
admirers in abundance. Most of the people in the book are so well-off 
in the matter of birth, talents, money, amiability, and high principles, 
that readers ought really to feel very much obliged to the author for 
introducing them to such good society, notwithstanding two un- 
virtuous exceptions in the shape of a remarkably fiendish grandmother 
and a wicked Italian Duke, whose mesmeric power is almost super- 
natural enough to call to mind Dumas’s picture of Cagliostro in the 
“ Mémoires d'un Medicin.’’ Mr. Jemmett-Browne’s style is unpreten- 
tious and not disagreeable, though, perhaps, open to the charge of 
baldness. He shows a tendency to over-colour by generally repre- 
senting virtues, vices, talents, personal attractions, &2., in the superla- 
tive, and he occasionally diverges needlessly into guide-book-like bits 
of description of the New Forest and Florence. A Lone Lassie is a 
lively story, easily readable and forgettable, making no demands on 
the intellect, and likely to satisfy the requirements of a considerable 
number of novel-readers, notwithstanding its unvaturalness. For 
we must say that the plot seems to us excessively improbable, that 
the characters are not like real people, and that they sometimes 
speak to one another in a way which is as difficult to suppose true to 
life as is the ghost-story, which is related with every appearance of 
being meant to be seriously believed. 


Lives of Greek Slatesmen. Secoud Series : Ephialtes—Uermocrates. 
By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A, (Longmans.)—This 
is the second instalment of an excelleut little work, the first part of 
which was noticed in our columns last year. It may be a question 
whether, in the absence or paucity of personal details and amid the 
obscurity which rests on the private life of Hellas generally, the 
careers of her statesmen admit of biographical treatment in the 
strictest sense. But no cne, we think, can read Sir George Cox’s 
careful sketches of the character and career of men like Themistocles 
in his first volume, or Pericles in the present one, without feeling that 
new light has been shed upon old facts; while each period of Greek 
history and phase of Greek politics is better grasped by being thas 
studied in the concrete through the acts, measures, and ideas of the 
men “of light and leading” in the several epochs. Sir George 
Cox’s general standpoint is, in the main, that of Grote; but his 
independent judgment and research, together with an historical 
scepticism pushed sometimes almost to an extreme, and a moral 
earnestness over-severe, as some might think, in its standard and 
tone, give an originality, freshness, and warmth to his descriptions of 
events and characters that were more or less familiar to every reader 
of Greek history before. To Aristophanes, a “ mere scandal-monger,’ 
he will be indebted for nothing; the gross misrepresentation of 
Socrates in the “ Clouds” is a sin not to be forgiven in Sir George’s 
eyes, and disqualifies the poet as a witness in cases where we 
should ourseives be far from ignoring or undervaluing his testmony. 
Thucydides, even, he subjects to a far more searching analysis than 
Grote does, believing (with Dr. Paley) that in the over-elaborate 


| descriptions of the attack and siege of Plataia, not a few mythical 


incidents are interwoven; while the same suspicion of a picturesqueness 
worked up from legendary materials he extends even to the immortal 
delineation of the last sea-fight of the Athenians in the harbour of 
Syracuse! That there are difliculties connected with the Platewan 
incidents, we do not deny, though we cannot hold with the author 
that they “ form an episode which has not the least bearing ...... 
on the origin of the war;’’ but in a case like the great conflict at 
Syracuse, where the testimony of eye-witnesses among the writer’s 
own fellow-citizens would be abundant, to question an exquisite 
narrative simply because it is filled with the most vivid, natural, and 
animated details, seems to us an undue exercise of negative criticism, 
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particularly when applied to an historian as scrupulous abont facts as 
he was sparing in ornament. Apart from this, however, we cannot 
praise too highly the skill with which Sir George Cox has performed 
the difficult task of depicting the lives of contemporary statesmen 
and Generals with the smallest possible repetition of the events in 
which they were at the same time the principal agents. It is not 
every one who could write the lives of Cleon, Demosthenes, and 
Nicias, without making of the Sphacterian affair a thrice-told tale. 
Nothing, too, can be better drawn than the contrast between the 
coldier-statesmen of the days which ended with Pericles, and the 
popular leaders, beginning with Cleon, whose activity lay rather in the 
tongue than the sword. We wish we had room to quote some 
excellent remarks on the Athenian drama as an “instrument in the 
education of the people for the wkole business of life’ (p. 55); 
nor have we ever seen the sum of Greek history more happily 
expressed than in this single sentence :—‘ So far as the theory of 
city autonomy, universally accepted by the Greeks, rendered it 
possible for her to do so, Athens, by her maritime power, welded 
her subjects into a nation; Sparta undid her work, ard the result 
was that both fell prostrate, first before the Macedonian, and then 
before the centralising power of Rome.” (p. 252.) In one point it 
seems to us that our author’s righteous indignation at the murder of 
Demosthenes has led him into an injustice toward the Syracusans, 
when he twice asserts that that act was perpetrated “ in flagrant viola- 
tion of a distinct compact.” The words of Thucydides (vii., 82) do not 
appear in our judgment to warrant this, the terms of capitulation 
applying enly to the troops under Demosthenes, and not to their 
gallant leader, who, according to one story, attempted to kill himself 
rather than surrender, and whose name was engraved on the memorial 
pillar, while that of Nicias, who was considered to have disgraced 
himself by capitulating, was, according to Pausanias, omitted. We 
would cordially recommend this admirable volume to our readers, 
young and old. The experiences of Greek statesmen may have more 
than one Jesson to read to the political leaders of our day. 


From Out the Silent Past. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 2 vols, (Ward 
and Downey.)— This is one of the stories which turn on a change 
of identity, soto speak. The first part tells us of the marriage of a 
certain Dudley Wynn, to a certain American young lady, who simn- 
lates suicide and so elopes. In the second, the daughter of Dudley and 
Freda, appears as the child of a certain hypochondriac, Mr. Hewitt, and 
is, of course, when the exigencies of the story require it, transferred to 
her true position. We do not say that such changes never take place, 
but they are certainly very rare—it would surprise ue if any reader 
of the Spectator were to write and declare that he knew of sucha 
case—whereas in fiction they are of constant occurrence. About 10 
per cent. of the heroines of fiction change their parentage. We 
own that we look with some dislike on this way of arousing the 
reader’s interest, aud find that it seldom goes with any superlative 
excellence of style. 

An Historical Atlas. By Robert H. Labberton. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—There is no lack of historical atlases now-a-days, but the 
more the better, especially when, as in this case, they are clear, well 
selected, and to some extent novel. There is no more forcible way 
of impressing the main features of history on the mind than by 
impressing them on the eye through historical atlases. It always 
requires an effort to keep in mind that through the greater part of 
the early history of Europe, after 700 A.D. to 1500, the dominant 
power in the civilised or quasi-civilised world was not French, or 
German, or English, or Spanish, bat Arabian and Turkish; and 
nothing more forcibly aids the effort than to see the map coloured 
with the colours of the Arabs at one time from India, through Asia, 
Arabia, Egypt, the North Coast of Africa, and the whole of Spain, to 
Arles; and at a Jater period to see the Mahommedan power gradually 
gaining in Asia Minor and Turkey in Europe what they as gradaally 
lost in Spain. Again, nothing but a map can impress on us the fact 
that Henry II. was the greatest King in France, and the Angevin 
Empire the second in extent of dominion, while it was greater in real 
power than that of the Holy Roman Empire. The maps are interspersed 
with a historical text, which appears to be extracted, on the whole, from 
the best authors. Why, however, in a historical epitome, an American 
author should be kind enough to lay down the absurd doctrine that 
“if England wants to keep her Anglo-Indian Empire, she ought to 
pursue the same policy as the Moghuls, to take possession of 
Afghanistan, the true north-western gate of India, of which the key 
is Herat,” it is difficult to see. We have yet to learn that the English 
conquered the Moghuls through Afghanistan. The blunder of a his- 
torian attempting to prophesy on wrong data must apparently be 
imputed to the fact that the author, in the innocence of his American 
heart, selected Roper Lethbridge’s short manual of the history of 
India as an authority. It is funny, too, to mark the bounce of the 
“Great Republic” coming out in the account of the war between the 
States and England in 1812. The amazing statement that England 
had 1,000 “ men-of-war” at the time, and “a million of well-drilled 
veterans,” when there were only some fifteen millions of people in 
the whole United Kingdom, is calculated, no doubt, to raise patriotic 





pride at the “ madness” of the declaration of war by the States 
the pride must be rather tempered by the remembrance of the fact 
that whatever veterans England did possess were more than ogeny: 
in the struggle with Napoleon in Europe, with the Dutch and pg 
at the Cape, and had to be transported across the Atlantic ane 
they could meet the “‘ mass of half-drilled and half-armed seule 
who formed the United States’ forces. The true patriotism and plack 
of our cousins across the water is better shown by the Maps which 
exhibit the progress of the States since 1812, and their Wonderfy} 
conquests of Nature, than by the fratricidal folly of their ang our 
attempt to conquer each other in useless battles. 


Records of the Churches, Sc, of Upton-cum-Chalvey. By the Rey 
Pownall W. Phipps. (C. Luff, Slough.)—Do our readers remember 
a little controversy in the papers some time ago, when the town of 
Slough wished to change its name to something more euphonioys 
Slough, it seems, is a corruption of “Slow,” the name of one of the 
common “fields,” there being also an “Upton” and a “Chalye ; 
field. The Great Western Railway brought a considerable veil 
to the place, and a quasi town, lying partly in Upton-cum-Chalvey 
and partly in Stoke-Pogis, sprang up. The Rector of the former of 
these two parishes tells its story. It has various points of interey 
not the least of these being the residence within its boundaries of Sit 
William Herschel. He died in 1822. The inscription on his tom), 
written by Dr. Goodall, is an admirable specimen of Latin turned tp 
scientific uses. We note the statement that within the last sixty 
years, more than £30,000 has been subscribed to meet the wants of 
an increased population. The total of what has been given through, 
out England during this period, for this and similar objects, would bs 
something surprising. 

Life and Speeches of Joseph Cowen, M.P. By Evan Rowland Jones, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Cowen is quite right in carefully 
prepariog his speeches and addresses. If, however, we aro asked, ag 
Mr. Cowen and his admirers practically ask us, to confess that these 
orations make a new epoch in English eloquence, we are reluctantly 
compelled to declare that we cannot assent. To us, Mr. Cowen's 
speeches, at their worst, seem dull, pompous, and jejane; at their 
best, not more than well-studied good sense, always somewhat arti. 
ficial, and encumbered with not very original learning and long 
names. We do not feel that Mr. Cowen ever rises to real eloquence, 
He may have it in his manver and in his voice. He has it not in his 
words. He has for the fall of the English period no real apprecia. 
tion,—noear. This quality is essential to an orator. Iow charming 
is its presence in the perorations of Mr. Bright’s great speeches, 
where the faultless cadence of simple and majestic words createsa 
harmony as definite and enduring as Milton’s line. Let us endeavour 
to illustrate this by quoting what Mr. Cowen’s biographer evidently 
considers the greatest oratorical triumph of his hero,—a passage 
certainly of considerable force and interest. It is taken from his 
speech on the Turkish Question :—— 

“The name of Osman will be linked with the foremost com- 
manders of modern times. It was not the dented, rusty scimmitar 
of Mahomet that the gallant Moslem wielded. The skill that 
planned the fortifications, the dauntless courage that manned the 
deadly breach in face of such fearful odds, and when, the last crust 
consumed, the last cartridge gone, that which led the final charge 
was the brilliant, dazzling fire of genuine patriotism. A people 
capable of such intense energy, of such generous and complete 
obedience, such utter self-sacrifice and heroic devotion, have vindi- 
cated their right at least to live. If Turkey is dying, there is 1 
reason why Russia should slay her before her time. Let her die in 
peace. If she is dying, that is no justification for the Northem 
vulture to prey upon the yet quivering body of his stricken victim.” 
After all, the test of personal taste is the only one applicable to 
rhetcric in the last resort. To this we must appeal, only suggesting 
to our readers who may wish to determine the question, that they 
should stimulate and refresh their judgments by reading and comparing 
with the above some passages from the speeches of Burke, Canning, 
or Mr. Bright, or the sermons of Jeremy Taylor. 


Her Success. By Annie Thomas. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co) 
—The “she” whose “success” is related in this story is an un- 
principled young woman who achieves the glory of marrying 4 
worthless old nobleman, and meets a proper punishment ia ber 
successful ambition. This in itself is a safficiently commonplace 
incident, but Miss Thomas leads up to it with some skill. Olives 
heartless, but there is an excuse for her heartlessness in the ill 
behaviour of the lover to whom she had once given her affections, 
and in the silly diplomacies of the old woman with whom she lives 
In short, there is an effort in the novelist to draw a real human being, 
one whose character has a moral history ; and this is an effort so rare 
as to be worthy of no little praise. It is a pity that a study on which 
much pains and some genuine skill have been expended should be # 
repulsive. No reader can feel a moment’s sympathy for Olive. I 
that is Miss Thomas’s chief failure. 

The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law of England (Cam- 
bridge University Press) is an extremely interesting essay by Pro- 
fessor Scrutton, of University College, London, which gained the 
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Prize in 188+. The inquiry is attended with very great diffi- 
Asani stage; for in the earliest periods the evidence is dis- 
Tay scanty, and the principal sources for late times are 
oe ably inaccessible. Professor Scrutton deserves credit for 
. rious attempt to deal with a subject so arduous and so little 
¥! Sale in immediate results. ‘“ I wish,” said Sir Henry Spelman, 
«J wish some worthy lawyer would read the law diligently, and show 
she several heads from which these laws of ours are taken. They 
peyond seas are not only diligent, but very curious in this kind; but 
weare all for profit and Lucrando pane, taking what we find at market, 
without inquiring whence it comes.” Professor Scrutton has done 
something to remove this just reproach from English scholarship, and 
we trust he will be able at some future time to go into the whole of 
this large question uncontrolled by the limits of a University essay. 
for the investigation is one that essentially involves detail, and free 
epace for criticism. The most striking part of the present little 
yolame is the very careful examination of Bracton's indebtedness to 
Roman Law, which Mr. Scrutton has worked out independently, 
although with Giiterbock’s volume at his elbow. Of course, the 
aithor casts a stone at the miserable Rolls edition. The ouly 
express reference to the Roman Law which Mr. Scrutton finds in 
Britton contains a very ludicrous curiosity, “ herciscunda,” of the 
“gotio familice herciscundz,” being taken as a proper name ; Nicholls’s 
reading being, “ accioun de la mesnee dame de Herciscunde’”’?! The 
essay is a most conscientious and successful piece of work. 


We have received :—Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, revised and 
edited up to date by Sir R. Lethbridge and A. N. Wollaston (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Oficial 
Classes for 1886, the twelfth annual edition (Kelly and Co.)—The 
Roval University of Ireland Calendar for 1886 (Thom and Co., Dublin). 
A third edition of Pascoe’s London of To-Day (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The Medical Register, and the Dentists’ Register for 1886 
(Spottiswoode and Co.)—Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1886 
(Spottiswoode and Co., and Effingham Wilson). 
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Ninsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





SOALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Cursipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Auevaeusihidadisatumiauvagvereasdes £10 10 0; Narrow Column 
ouse Half-Column ....... 

-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 0 
Six lines and ander, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 

an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, anp Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


MANTELS. Cc. HINDLEY ape SONS, 
200 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 





From 243 to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application, 


9) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 


PatrkeRNns Post FREE. 
“Lizerty”’? Art FurnisnHina CaTaLoaue, 


F A B K J C S . Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


New Parrerys Post Frex. E Gh has House} REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERT 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Ofice—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physiciansx—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
‘ Turk’sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ROWLANDS’ | 


| contains no lead or pvisonous ingredients, and can 


Preserves, strengthens, and beantifies the hair, It 


| also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 


| 
| for fair and golden-haired people and childrex. 


MACASSAR 
OIL 


| Sold everywhere. 








BRITISH 
LIFE 


EMPIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


MUTUAL 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110, and further empowered by Special Act 15 Vict., cap. 53. 


DIReEcTOoRS. 


JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., F.A.S., F.S.S., Cuairman, 
H. M. BOMPAS, Esq., Q.C. | 
HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D. 

ROBERY FREEMAN, Esq. 


| 
WILLIAM GROSER, IKsq. | 
PEARSON HILL, Esq. 
DONALD MUNRO, Esq. 


J.H. TROUNCER, M.D. Lond., Deputy-CiairMan. 
GEORGE ROOKE, Esq. 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, Esq. 
WM. HY. WILLS, Esq. 


GEORGE PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Avpirors (Elected by the Members)—W. AUGUSTINE SPAIN, Esq., and HENRY CATTLEY STEWART, Esq. 
So.icitrors—Messrs. WATSON, SONS, and ROOM. 
SurveyorR—SAMUEL WALKER, Esq. 
Actuary—JOSIAH MARTIN, F.LA., F.SS. 


PuysicIAN—E. H. 


GREENHOW, M.D., 


F.R.S. 


ECRETARY—EDWIN BOWLEY, F.LA., F.S.S. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds belong to the Members. 
( Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large Bonuses have been declared. 


(The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to Nine Hundred and Ninety-seven Thousand Pounds. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME exceeding Two Hundred Thousand Pounds, 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, exceeding One Million Sterling, 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS upwards of One Million Sterling. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured has been admitted. 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the payment of Premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy climates. 


Assurers under the TEMPERANCE ScHEME are placed in a separate section. 


Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 


LOANS on Freruonps, LEAseHoLps, and other SecuRitixs considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, aud Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be obtained on application to any of 


the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. a 
Including postage to any Part of the United ' . Mn Quarterly, 
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y 
inslie (A. D.), Reynard the Fox, cr 8V0 .......cc.:0-sseeeseeeeesee cores (Macmillan) 7/6 Ingdom ... oo +s os ere ane 8 6..4...014 [eer 
Pemiee o ? ), ~ nara by a Lay Head Master, cr 8vo a 4 ee ee oe ar oe te — es ee 07% 
ac (H. de), Duchesse de Langeois, Cr 8V0 .........seesereereeeeeees (Routledge) 3,6 , 9 » £1 A oo AAD Dincecs pee 

B a (0.) Left-handed Marriage, 2 vols, er 8vo (Whittingham) 21/0 | Inclading postage to India, China, &c.... 4. 112 6.016 31"9 : 
Briton (EF. V.), Sue, Cr BVO ........6.seeeeeeeeeeee avis seAnabeén-asnpovebs reenkohteven¥e (Seeley) 1/6 wa TT 
Carew (L. A. 8.), My Destiny, cr wy gpsrancceeet see ey (ie outiinn) D B E N H —=— 
Cazenove (J. G.), On the Being and Attributes of God, er 8vo ...(Macmillan 0 

Chiniquy (Father), Fifty Years in the Church of Rome, cr 8vo ......... (Guest) 7/6 e A M & F R E E B '@) D y 
Church (R. W.), Advent Sermons, 1885, cr 8VO 20. sesseseecsecseseeees (Macmillan) 4/6 

Collins (J. C.), Bolingbroke and — in England, cr 8vo we woo a 

Courtenay (C.), Link by Limic, cr 8V0 ..........csccesseseeceneeeceneeersess evington) é ; . 

Croker (B. M ), Some One Else, er 8vo : .(S, Low & Cv.) 6/0 Beg to announce that their Ne 
Ecilaw (A.), Roland, or the Expiation of a Sin, cr 8vo_............ ..(Vizetelly) ; 3/6 . t 
Edwardes (H. B.), ener 2 — eo ag Paul : oo) 

Farini (G. A.), Through the Kalahri Desert, 8v ..(S. Low and Co.) 2 R 3 

Ferilies toy tencians in High Life, 12mo .... (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 Illustrated Price List for the Present Season i 
Fowle (E.), New Easy Latin Primer, cr 8V0 ..s.....eseessseeeeeeeee (Sonnenschein) 3/6 s 
Fuller (T.), Pulpit Sparks, cr <7 seats eg ma ne 6 - 

Gifford (E. W.), Epistle to the Romans, 8vo.. urray) 7/6 7 a : ’ . 

Gould (8. B.), ae and Capernium, cr 8vo.. ( keffington) 2/6 Now Ready. A Copy will be foi warded post Sre 
Hamilton (T.), Our Rest Day, cr 8vo ..........06 (Simpkin) 3/0 

Jevons (W.§.), Letters and Journals of, 8vo ..(S. Low & Co.) 14.0 ; . 

Oe a er are rr (T, F. Unwin) 12/0 on application. 

: 
Macpherson (J.), Bath, Contrexeville, and Lime Waters, cr 8vo......... (Lewis) 2/0 
Merrifield (J.), Nautical Astronomy, Cr 8V0 ......s00..cceeceeserssnraeers (Low & Co.) 7/6 


Mendel (S.), Translation of Hauff’s Wirthaus in Spessart ...(G. Bell & Sons) 2/0 
Nelson (Lord), Letters and Despatches of, by J. K. Laughton ...(Longmans) 16/0 
Nixon (R. O. G.), Euclid Revised, Part I., cr 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) 3/6 






DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 














Oliphant (Mrs.), Effie Ogilvie, 2 vols. cr 8vo....... (Macmillan) 12 0 

Parkman (F.), The Old Régime in Canada, cr 8vo .. ...(Macmillan) 7/6 Aenea 
Piatt (S. M. B.), In Primrose Time, cr 8vo..............+. . K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 

Pinkerton (P. E.), Galeazzo, and other Poems, 16mo .... (Sonnenschein 5/0 

Ricouard (V.), The Young Guard, cr 8V0 .......cccsecceceseseseceeneeteeenes (Vizetelly) 2/6 | 


(Longmans) 2/6 


Shaftesbury, the First Earl, by H. D. Traill, cr 8vo .... 
(Triibner) 10/6 


poe af Cymbcline, edited by C. M. Ingleby, 4to . 


OUR 















Sutherland (G.), Australia, CF 8V0....0....... -s.sercocr-corrersserecssscee coe ....(Seeley) 1/6 | 
Swettenham (F.), Vocabulary of English & Malay Languages (Whittingham) 10/0 | 
Tea Planters’ Vado Mecum, roy 8V0 ......... ..cccseeeseeeee see cenee eens (Whittingham) 21/0 . 
Tucker (H. W.), Euglish Church in other Lands, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 2/6 E Y E S | 
Tyrwhitt (R. St. J.), Amatenr Art Book, 8V0 ..........ccccecseseneeeeeeees (Simpkin) 3/0 .| 
athe Corners in Egypt, cr 8V0............:00c0cc0ee Remington) 7/6 | 
Williams (S. E ), Party and Patriotism, cr 8vo .(Sonnenschein) 3/5 

WOOIMEE TT), TIOSIAS, OF BVO 5<5.221.00500.c0ccsscsssccvesceseneseoses (G. Beli & Sons) 6/0 


BROWNING’S ot tp METHOD OF SUITING THE 


SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Browning’s axis-cnt pebbles are the most perfect lenses made 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested Separately by the 
polariscope. fo ag mee of superior quality from 43 6@ per 
pair; with pebble 
pair; and yt nw frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Fu!l particulars of 
Browning’s 
and testimonials, post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 


lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 


ethod of Suiting the Sight by Correspondence, 














COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Halsbury. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Baggallay. 
Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 31st December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LOX DON, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHarRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puyrsician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B,. WYATT, E:eq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 





Total Funds see $s ose ae oe ove we. £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... ne AER NaS see on ve ie oa a £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ae .. £2,524,56) 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quingquennial Bonus <., a nae £437,347 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE, 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY .—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of Tirer MILLIONS AND A 
QvaARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income cf the Society is upwards of 
THREE HuNDRED AND Firty THOvusanD PounDs, 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a olass is still manife-t; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are hased. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, aud consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members, The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonns will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenninms may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGE MENT. —The Society neither emp!oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report ani revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





R® Al, SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The HUNDRED ani 
FIFTH EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, thiy 
3rd, 5 Pall Mall East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Scoretary, 


RENCH GALLERY 
120 PALL MALL, 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission ls, 


RTISTIC and ECONOMIC IM. 
PROVEMENT of ESTATES and LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING, 


PrincipaL—Mr. H. E. MILNER, A.M_Inst.C.2. 


’ 








This division of the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science, and Literature is carried on in Mr. M‘lner's 
Offices, situated on tue Aquarium Terrace, Crystal 
Palace. The student secures both theoretical in- 
struction and the advantage of practical ontdoor 
work. During the employment of the student i 
practical work, a certain salary may be allowed. 

The profession undertakes to improve land and en 
hance its value by artistic and scientific treatment 
other than agricultural. 

The term of studentship is three years, one sear 
at least of which is devoted to outdoor work. 

The premium is £300, payable to the Crystal Palace 
Company in advance. 

During his second and third year the prpil may re- 
ceive a salary of £50 per annum unter conditions, 

Lecturer on Architecture—Mr. R. Jvztas, 
A.R.LB.A. 

Lecturer on Phyziolozical Botany, Soiis, &e.—Ms 
R. Houston, F.L.S. 

The NEXT TERM OPENS on MAY Ist. 

Prospectus in the Library, Crystal Palace, 

K. J. SHENTON, Fit. Hist S., 
Superintendent of the Educational Department. 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, April, 1835, 






RUNDEL GALLER\ WXHI. 
BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 
WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduce? scale 
old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arrat 
chronologically and in schoo!s, 
Open daily from 19 till 5. Saturdays, 10 tilt 








‘ Admission free. 





DOUGLAS H. GORDON, § . 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 =t. Jaimes’s Street 


‘Pie [ON of NOTTINGHAM. 
CURATORSHIP 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
The University College Committee invite applica 
tions from candidates for the appointment of Ca 
of the Free Natural History Museam. by 
of salaries, duties, and condit ons w 
application to the Town Clerk, Apr 
bs sent in on or before May 1lst.—By 0: 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk 
Nottingham, April 10th, 1886, 














K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCS, 
: XX DEVON. 

Large airy buildings facing Dartioor, 10 acres play 
ground, tives courts, gymnasium, carpenters’ shop. 

Prepares Boys for the Universities, and Army 
Navy, and Civil Service. Junior Boys for the Publit 
Schools. 7 

Fees for Boarders, £18 per Term. 

Next Term begins 7th May, 1835. 

Further particulars from the Head Master, R. W 
TAYLOR, Feq. 
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—_———————— 
oyYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R COLLEGE, 
CO MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ND MIXE } 
WT PAP ACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUC 


; Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 

Bistished ion Of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
ey ents Snrvevors, intending Colonists. &c. 
toad Agen His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
PassiDENT—" nd GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. — 
Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


The Right 
Le Right Hon. Sir Michael FE. 
MP. epi . 

: Colonel R. N gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
Lint Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

MH. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
indoor and Outdoor Courses of Tustruction, includ- 
ior branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Mholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &e., apply to the 

RINCIPAL. 

P NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, sla eo a 
istress — Miss - J. CO > wee 

Head goon by Fourteen Mistresees, : 

The School Course iccludes, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Curriculam, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work ; 
Drawing ; Class Singing and Harmony ; Nee lework ; 
and Physical Exercises, on Ling’s system. Biblical 
Instruction for those pupils who-e parents desire it. 
Ertras:—Extra Drawing, Instrumental Music, Solo 
Singing, and Dancing. : 

The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 7 

School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon, ; 

Seale of Fees.— For Shareholders’ Nominees, 
between Sand 10, £4 4:; between 10 and 14, £5 53; 
over 14, £663 per Term. Fer other Pupi's, a further 
£1 1s per Term. 

Special arrangements for Boarders can be made. 

EXT TERM commences May 4tb, 1886. Prospec- 
tases, Nomination Forms, and all other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

$ Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 
Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth Col'ege. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS end NAVY.—Mr. J. C. THOMSON, 
M.A, intend. to OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS n: xt September, in the neighbourhood of 
Belsize Park, Ground for cricket and football. Par- 
ticalars on application.—Address, 29 York Place, W. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM. 

_ Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, MLA. 

Next TERM begins MAY 10th. Special advantages 
‘or Public School boys or others wanting more indi- 
vidual care, combined with regular school system, 
games, &e, In Lower School p eparation, if required, 
for any Public School. 











(jIRTON COLLEGH, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in London, beginning JUNE 28th, and also at 
the College, and at Edinburgh, Clifton, and Le: ds, if 
4 sufficient number of candidates present themselves. 
The Clothwor’ers’ Exhibition of the annual value of 
eighty guineas, and three echolarsbips of the annual 
value of £45, forty guineas, and £30 respectively, all 
tenable for thr.e years, will be awarded in connection 
with this Examination, Candidates for scholarships 
who have already passed an examination qualifying 
or admission to the College will not be required to 
pay an examinaticn fee. Forms of entry and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Qloucester Place, Hyde 
Park, London, W. ‘Che forms must be returned 
filled up by May 15th. 








LA2 Y STUDENTS’ HOME, 
: RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Established 1878. For particulars, apply to Miss 
CAIL, Principal. Members of Council:—The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode, the 
Lady Wentworth, O. D. Newton, E:q., C.B., M.A. 
UL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others, 


S'. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
(Founded by Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS offered in SEPTEMBER. 


For particulars, app! 
parti s,apply to Head’Master, Rev. A. W. 
UPCOTT, St. Mark’s School, Wind-or. 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHO 


CHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MAY Ist. The Hospital contains 270 beds, is situated 
in one of the most pleasant districts of London, and 
is in direct communication by rail with all parts of 
the Metropolis. Several Scholarships in Natural 
Science will be offered for competition in September. 
Under the new regulations of the Examining Board, 
it is an advantage to begiu in the Summer Session, 
and students entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the Scholarships in September. Special Classes 
are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination 
of the University of London, fee £10 10s, which will 
be returned to any member of the class who enters as 
a perpetual pupil. 

Gentlemen who enter for this course count their 
medical strdies from the time at which they com- 
mence their attendances on the Lectures of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

As an incentive to clinical study, all medical ap- 
pointments in the Hospital, including the five house- 
surgeoncies, are open ad ig we without additional fee 
or expense of any kind, thus offering advantages, 
both professional and pecuniary, of the highest im- 
portance to the student, and forming a valuable addi- 
tion to the system of scholarships and prizes. These 
offices are awarded after competition, preference 
being given to the qualified perpetual pupils of the 
Hospital. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 





S?: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

COLLEGE, 33 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Students may reside in t e College, under the 
supervision of the Warden, Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE. 

erms, 90 guineas for the acadeaical year, including 

the assistance of the Demonstrators of the School on 
three evenings of the week. 

Prospectus and rules may be obtained from the 
WARDEN. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886.— 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by CELTIC HEATHENDOM,” will be 
delivered by Professor RHYS, of the University of 
Oxford, at ST. GEORGH’S HALL, Langham Place, 
on the following days, viz.:—MONDAY, 3rd, 
WEDNESDAY, 5th, MONDAY, 10th, WEDNES- 
DAY, 12th, MONDAY, 17th, WEDNESDAY, 19tb, 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, and FRIDAY, 28th May, 
at5p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will 
be by tioket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their 
Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and 
NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C, not later than April 30th, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be i-sued to as 
many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor RHYS, at Oxford,in the New Examina- 
tion Schools, at 2.30 p.m., ou each of the following 
days, viz.:—THURS3DAY, 6th, SATURDAY, 8th, 
THURSDAY, 13th, SATURDAY, 15th, THURS- 
DAY, 20th, SATURDAY, 22nd, THURSDAY, 27th, 
and SATURDAY, 29th May. Admission to the 
Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustee:. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The ATKINSON and HARVEY SCHOLARSGIPS, 
with THREE additional SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
by the Governors of the School, will be COMPETED 
for on TUESDAY, May 4th. Each of these Scholar- 
ships is of the value of £59 a year, and is tenable at 
the School for three years. Candidates must be 
between 13 and 16, The Examination will be graduated 
according to age. The names of Candidates must be 
sent to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 
not later than Tuesday, April 27th. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, May 4th. 


")** 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£3) cach, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886, 


The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rey. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 








ENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 

(with a SPECIAL CLASS for LITTLE BOYS 

under EIGHT). 

Mr. EDWARD BLAIR makes careful provis‘on for 
cricket, football, drill, gymnastics, and also for the 
conveyance of boys who live ata distance to and from 
school in a private omnibus, cnder the charge of a 
Master. 

The SUMMER TERM wiil BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. Mr. Blair may be seen by appointment on 
any day after May 4th. There are two vacaucies 
for Boarders. 

Fretherne House, 
29 York Place, 
Portman Square, W. 





UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
the next Half-yearly Examination for MATRI. 
CULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, June 2st, 1886.—In addition to the Ex- 
awination at the University, Provincial Examina- 
tions will be held at University College, Aberystwith ; 
University College, Bangor; Queen's College, Bir- 
minghim ; University College, Bristol; University 
College, Cardiff ; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham 
(for ladies only); St. Gregory’s College, Downside ; 
New College, Eastbourne; the Literary Institute, 
Kdinburgh ; the Royal Medic2l College, Epsom; the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; University College, Liver- 
pool; the Owens College, Manchester ; the School of 
Science and Art, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; University Col- 
lege, Nottingham; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stony- 
hurst College ; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; and 
St. EvUmund’s College, Ware, 

Every can Jidate is required to transmit his certifi- 
cate of age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least one calen- 
dar month be ore the commencement of the Examina- 
tion. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A,, 


April 22nd, 1836. Registrar. 





A FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 
es RECEIVED by the Rev. JOHN S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, Londov, 8.W., who, by personal 
attention to the individual wants of his pupils, regu- 
lates their studies according to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class Masters. The pupils are prepared for 
the Public Schools, the Universities, or commercial 
pur-uits, with unusual opportunities for conversa. 
tional French and German ; culture, refinement, aud 
good social advantages. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL forBOYS, 
58 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARE, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Phere 
is al-o an Elementary Class for Little Boys under 
seven. References to parents. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. 
Prespactuses, &c., on application. 


N ISS SICKERT, of GIRTON 
it COLLEGE, will follow up her COURSE of 
LECLrURES «cn ECONOMICS, given to Women 
during the Lent Term, by a more Advanced Course, 
to BEGIN the first week in MAY, and to be given in 
Hampstead, and in Kensington. 

Should a sufficient number of students offer them- 
selves, Miss Sickert would also repeat her Elementary 
Course, 

For further particulars, apply 12 
Gardens, Keusington. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

Au EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY llth 
and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value £50, for three years. Open to Boys 
under i5 at the date of Examination.—For farther 
information, apply te the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A,, 
Head Master. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
at ine Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
aud, 








Pembroke 








ILL HILL SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX. 


Head Master—R. F, WEYMOUTH, Esq., 


D.Lit., M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURS- 
DAY, May 6th. 


| eines COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 
6th. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, London, N.W. 
Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on APRIL 30th, 1886, 
For prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPALS. 
{LEVEDON, SOMERSET— 
Mr. J. R. MARRACK, M.A. (Wrangler), 
formerly Mathematical Master at Bradfield College, 
and at Birkenhead School, PREPARES PUPILS for 

AKMY and other Examinations.—Address, Ivy 

Bank, Ladye Bay, Clevedon. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 

ViICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 

His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
BE. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

TRUSTEES. 
Ear! of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBLRY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

town members. Reading-room open from Tin to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1£80), 

price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Sir 
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EW ZEALAND.—Further Conver- 
sions of the Publi: Debt.—The Governor and 
Oompany of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Conso'idated Sto k Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.0.M.G., ©.B.), they ae authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 


FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Dehentures of this Loan surren- 
dered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable ba!f-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cont. Inscribed Stock; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
case, a S:rip Certificate, with coupon attached for th» 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May lst), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 


FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1588. 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stcc, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with conpons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to April 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. cf the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detached, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
= May Ist, 1826, and inscribable on or after April 

nd. 


Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Ioan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1°86, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the hilf-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable 
on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November Ist, and redeemable at yar on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited, not later than Friday, April 30th, 1886, 
at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of I ngland, where 
the necessary forms may be obtained, ard must be 
left three clear days for examination before Scrip 
Certificates can be issned. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of Nev Zcaland alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissicners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 

ayment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
orany matter relating thereto. 


Bank of England, February 8th, 1886, 


HENDON, N-W.—For SALE, the 

pleasant and p‘cturesque HOUSE in Parsons 
Road, Hendon, know as ST. SWITHIN. The House 
stands back from the road in its own well-timbered 
grounds of three-quarters of an acre, and is 
approached ky a carriage-drive, Lawn and kitchen 
garden at back; three reception-rooms; drawing- 
room, 25ft. by 17 ft., with large conservatory; 
dining-room, 25ft. by 17 ft ; library, 18 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
large hall; six good bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms; large kitchen, and good offices, Possession 
any time after Easter.—Apply at St. Swithin, or to 
Messrs. FIELD and MOORE, Architects, 69 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 


“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Agsist th 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OOULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREKT. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ...............cc0seeee £1,500,000 
BRGDSPVS PONG... cessesecvecesnesedacosesne 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Anstralia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

IN=CRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bering interest pryable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer decd. Stock Certificites are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice tu 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 








Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inecribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 

1886. 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... wee 


es ... £1,000,000 
Income ... Pam a — eae 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN ... .. HarvikE M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wrst-Enp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6,500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Teonomical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C, TLOnOnALE Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
}T OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 
I] OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
cu'ars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chaucery Lane, 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 
JOHN ABBOTT AND CO, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 


DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 


—_ 


Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all post free on application. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











———____ 


M ARK RUTHERF 
’ 
J . Pr wg Bony the fi. oan 
is Autobiography. ite hi i 
SHarcort. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, Friend, Reva 
“The book is one of ext i 
Spectator. —— ue 
** We hardly know, indeed, whether it Gets 
it carries so deep a sense of trathfalees to a fection 
is so far in temper from any sort of mere artiggn 
simply and nobly serious. When you haye ha 
book you feel that have witnessed the pan. the 
man as you might have witnessed it in the vole 
not in a book. We could not give too stro = 
impression of this incomparable sincerity." , 
HowELLS, in Harper’s Magazine, y D. 


London: TRUBNER and Co. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROM9 
A. LITHOGRAPHS from_Frescces and | 4 
Paiutinss by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, “4 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members. bs 
at higher tu strangers. Catalogues and all po 
information will be sent gratis on application ed 

A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copyin F 
entitles to all ae of membership, ohm 
IU aLAS H. GORDON 

- of the Arundel Society, 19 St. Jamernihs 





LFRACOMBE.-~-The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished, 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms lary 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room: te 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea, 
eight lawn-tennis courts, Turiff of MANAGER 
lifracombe, North Devon, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and gong 
e PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 196 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—Jo 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufact 
~ 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878, 


Ee P P &*F 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


C O C O A. 


_ 
URE 
((jOXCENTRATED 
OCOA. 
**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it asa 
substitute for ter for young persons,’’—Sir Onas, A. 


CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


BRAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE 








Rpours. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and E: 
_ MEATS. Also, 


ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, and JELJ.Y, andother 
ae ALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The 
great climatic variations which soldiers and 

sailors experience render them liable to a variety of 
diseases, the development of which is favoured by 
exposure and hardships—often, it is to be feared, by 
their own carelessness as well. Holloway’s rem 
afford a safe and easy means of cure for those ot 
stitutional and local maladies which are so frequently 
engendered by residence in unhealthy climates a 
incantious living. The Ointment is a wonderfalls 
healing application, as it cleanses the surface of foal 
sores and ulcers, soothes the throbbing and pain im 
eases of inflammation, and checks the progress 
skin diseases. The Pills purify the blood, cleanse! 
liver, and remove all noxious matters from e 
system. 
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HE QUARTERLY uo 
94, is published T c 
T No. 324, 8 Pee ONTENTS. 
RIS. 
Maran SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
. Pe ORIVES OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 
4, YEOMEN FARMERS IN NorwWaAyY. 
5, OLIVER CROMWELL. 
§, TRAVELS THROUGH THE British EMPIRE. 
Tus IGNATIAN EPISTLES, 
8, BOOKS AND READING, 
9, CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMOCRACY. ’ 
10. Tar GLADSTONE-MORLEY ADMINISTRATION, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strest. 
Now ready, price 1+. = 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR MAY, 1886. 
], A BacHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W.E. Norris. (To 
"be continued.) 
9, Or CUPID GOING A-MAYING, 
GANINI. 
a isI0N IN THE Row. 
5, OyRIACK SKENE. 
6, “Ou, No id 
7, Mar RuyMe For May-TIMe, 
§ SomE BYE-GONE Batu Days. 
9, MersTHAM STEEPLE, 
10, A Buiaut 1N May. 
IL Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (To be continued.) 
## Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temple Bar ” 
* “can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 
Ricuarp BenTLEy and Son, New Burlington Street. 
; elena hin lc aca tia 
NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated 
Magazine of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Edited by KICHARD A, PROCTOR. 
MAY, price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
Tas UnkNowABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Tur Story OF CREATION : A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF EvoLu- 
mon, By Edward Clodd. 
AyrmaL WEA1HER- LORE IN AMFRICA, 
(. Abbott, M.D. 
ADgap WoRLD. 
How tHe Biste CAME TO us. By a Student of 
Divinity. 
Prize-Pia Honours FoR Science. By Richard A, 


Proctor. 
EvotuTion OF LanauaGe. By AdaS. Ballin. 
Miyp AcTING ON Bopy. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New Books TO BE READ (OR AVOIDED)—AND WHy. 
Our Waist COLUMN. 
Our Coess CotumN. By “‘ Mephisto.’’ 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


“THE CHILD'S PICTORIAL, 
A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE, 


Small 4to, paper cover, 2d. 


By 





By Charles 
By Richard A. Proc’ or. 


“The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, 
and the whole workmanship of the magazine is 
excellent......It is a welcome addit on to the literature 
of the nursery.”’-—-St. James's Gaze'te. 

No. 13, for MAY, will conta‘n:—Coralie’s Lesson. 
By Mrs. Sitwell—The Zoo: The Ourang Outan and 
Chimpanzee. By the Rev. J. G. Wood.—Our King 
Charles. By Miss Esmé Stuart.—The Oid May Song, 
~The Crows’ Meeting. By M‘ss Hunter.—Misunder- 
stood. By Mrs. Epps. 

The Volume of ‘‘ The Child’s Pictorial” for 1885 is 
stil on sale. Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 
Is 6d; cloth boards, 2:. 

Socrery for ProMoTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 
W.C,; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 26 St. George’s 
Place, 8.W.; and 125 North Street, Brighton. 


Lord SELBORNE on the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Now ready, price 6d ; post free, 6}d. 


The ENDOWMENTS and ESTAB- 
LISHMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By RounveLL, Earl of Selborne. 

“From the authority and position of it: author, 
and the clearness and cogency of its reasoning, it is 
probably Cestined to become ove of the foremost 
manuats of Cuurch defence.’’—IRe ord. 

CasseLi and Company, Limited ; and all Booksellers. 


YOWARDS DEMOCRACY. New 
Editior, with numercus added Poems. By 
kpwarp CarrENTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
“A book whose power will certainly make it 
known.”’—Dublin University Review. 
Joun Hrywoop, Menchcster and London. 


_ MODERN HANDBOOKS of RELIGION, 
Now ready, Vol. 3, 160 pages, feap, 8vo. cloth gilt, 1s, 
N AN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD. 
By the Rev R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
SIMPKIN und Co., London, 
Sent post free for 10d by Rev. Henry McKean, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 


HE TAIT’ MONUMENT, CANTER- 
A BURY CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER for 
April 24th (price 4d, by post, 44d; Annual Subserip- 
tion, 19s).—Also Memorial Screen, Bath Abbey 
Church—Pubiic Buildings, Newcastle-under-Lyme— 
St. Magnus, London Bridzge—Measured Drawings— 
Stained Glas. Windows, designed by Mr. Burne Jones, 
AR.A—The Royal Scottish Academy — Recent 
Exc ations in Poeotia—St. Magnus, London Bridge 
(Historical Account)—Stairease in Old Honse, Lower 
hames street— Building Stones (Siudent’s Column), 
&€.—46 Cutierine Street, ant all Newstwen. 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

WY STORY, “KIDNAPPED,” which he is 
Writing for ** YOUNG FOLKS’ PAPER,” will com- 
mence in that Journal in the Number dated lst May. 
=" toung Folks’ Paper.’ Every Friday—1d. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Town Subscriptions... .. from £1 1 O per annum. 
Country 7 a wae » £23 °6 r 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT.--Thousands of popular Books in sound Second-hand 


Condition always on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. Books in Ornamental Bindings or 
strongly Half-bound for Public and Private Libraries. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREF. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Just published, 83 pp., price ls. 


B R U T VU S U L T O 
A New Play. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 
Clifton: J. BAKER and SON. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEPIG COMPANY’S EX- 


Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT. 


tion with the Baron. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


J 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Ca 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one ¢ To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, H.C. 


COLDS 


ses where a Cold has 












IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
«3” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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SEE LEV AN'D © O., 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Just published. 


AUSTRALIA, or ENGLAND in the SOUTH. 


By Grorce SurTHERLAND, M.A., of Melbourne University. With 27 Illus- 
rations, price ls, in paper cover; or 1s 6d, cloth. 





Just published. 


SUE, or WOUNDED in SPORT. By E. 


Vincent Briton, Author of ‘‘Amyot Brough.” Price 1s, in paper cover; 
or Is 6d, cloth. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. 


Price 53, cloth. 

“A beautiful historical novel...... But an adequate review is here impossible. 
We can only urge all who love to read of peaceful hearths and stirring camps, of 
ma‘den modesty and manly valour, to review ‘ Amyot Brough’ for themselves.” 
—Academy. 





Just published, 


The TOWER on the CLIFF: a Legend. 


By Emma MARSHALL. With Illustrations, price 1s, paper cover ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 








Price 5s. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: aTale. By Emma 


MarksHaLyi. With Illustrations, cloth, 
“A charming s‘ory of the West Country. The heroine is a noblewoman. The 
Bristol Riots of 1831 are described in stirring language.’’—Athen@um. 


By the Same Author. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5:3. | BENVENUTA. 5s. 

MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. | Mrs. WILLOUGHBY'S OCTAVE. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5:3. [5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
Lady ALICE. 5s, | JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
LIF#’S AFTEMATH. 5s. | JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 53. 

A LILY among THORNS. 5s. | NOW-A-DAYS. 5s. 

HEIGHTS and VALLEYS, 5s. Mrs. MAINWARING'S JOURNAL. 5s. 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5:3. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, is. EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 

Tie OLD GATEWAY. 5s. | VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 

In COLSTON’S DAYS. _ 5s. | MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 

In the EAS? COUNTRY. 5s. The MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. 5s. 


Just published, 


WITH the KING at OXFORD. A Story of 


the Great Rebellion, By Professor A. J.CHurcu. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, 5s, 
<* An excellent book for boys.’’—Guardian. 
By the Same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5:3. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL is. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
Tbe STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3: 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 
HEROSS and KINGS. Is 6d. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. 


London : SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hunt. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from ail the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 








Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON. 
Prospectus on application. 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Musenm. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


WILLS’S 
BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 40z, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 


WwW. D. and H. O<. WILLS, 
BRISTOL, LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 





nec 

A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND war 

THE MOST THRILLING AND FASCINATING BOOK OF TuR cp 
AUTHORIsS gy 


SHELDON’S TRANSLatTy9 


GREAT CARTH AI INTA ¢ 

; AGINIAN ROMANCE, a | . n 

“The masterpiece «f Flaubort.”"—Times. | wer CL amimh9 

WILKIE COLLINS’S OPINION, 

To M. FRENCH SHELDON. April 10th, 1 

, nassase Your transl ation has honestly met, and has triumphantly comeacen' 

innumerable difficulties of transforming the language of France intothe la 4. 

of England. From the beginning of the book to the end I admire, without re 

the profound knowledge of the two languages, the delicacy of handling, cam 4 

inflexible integrity of interpretation which you have brought to your task, en 

translation of ‘ Salammbé’ has given an English book to English readers. I 

this honestly, and I need say no more.—-Believe me, & , “ss 
(Published by permiasion.) “WILKIE Cotziys," 
Similar expressions have been received from many of the most wi 

the Church, Literary and Political worlds. . ot LereiT 


enn a ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect," 
ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR, 
B ware of Piratical Editions!!! 
To be had of all Librari:s and Booksellers, price 63, 


SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie Street, E.c. 


NTURY, 








THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for MAY contains :— 





Illustrated Papers on NeLL Gwynn: PLayeR AND CoURTIER, by J. Fitagerald 

Molioy; In Umprra, by Mrs. Macquoid; SkercHes oF Birp Lire 1x Sours 

Swepen, by G. RE. Lodge; and Serial Stories by W. E. Norris and other writers, 
Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


for MAY, price 1s, contains :— 


1. ARCHBISHOP TrEXCH. By an Old Pupil. 
2. Sir THomas Browne. By Walter Pater. 





3. Worn-ouTt Types, 

4. Horton. 

5. THE SENTIS. 

6. LONGFELLOW. 

7. A Fire at Ska. From the French of Ivan Tourguenoff, 
8. CRITICISM aS AN INDUCTIVE Sc1xNcx. By William Archer. 
Ry THE ExaMInER’s Dream: A RHAPSODY. 


. THE Woopianperrs, Cuaps. 1-4, By Thomas Hardy. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
HE HERETIC._ Monthly, One Shilling 


Contents ror MAY. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH UPON THE IuIsH | TASTE v FASHION. 





QUESTION. PREDECESSORS OF PLATO. 
MANLY Sports. ENIGMAS. 
Dramatic REVIEWS. Mara@aret, Honovr, anp Nora Briout. 
Tue Lost Ten. Fancy TALEs. 
VIVISECTION. HEALTH, WEALTH, AND Dienity, 


On May 15th will appear a SuprLemeEnt, containing a Critical Guide to 
prominent Royal Academy Pictures. 
London: EK. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIRBRS, 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Mess. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Principat—The Rev, J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Lapy-RESIDENT— Miss CROUDACE. 

EASTER TERM will BEGIN TUURSDAY, Apri! 29th. Pupils are admitted 
at 14to the College Classes. Higher Lectures for Ladies over 18. Individual 
instruction in Pianoforte-playing, Mr. Cus.us and Assistants; Singing, Mr 
Shakespeare and Assistant. 











Boarders are received by Miss WUOD, 41 Harley Street, and Miss KNOTT, 
2 Brunswick Place. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS 
from FIVE to FOURTEEN). 
Principat—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Lapy-SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN ‘THURSDAY, April 29th—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, PLYMOUTH 


“THE ROYAL DEVONSHIRE.” (ONLY ADDRESS.) 
Woven of pure wool only, in colourings and weights for every season aul 
climate. For Ladies’ Dresses, ls 6d to 4s 6d the yard; for Gentlemens 
wear, 28 6d to 10s6d the yard; for Boys’ and Girls’ use, 1s 3d to 2s the 
yard. The navy blues and blacks are fast dyes, Any length cnt. Orders 
carriage paid. Spring Samples ready, and posted free on receipt of letter 
or card, addre-sed, SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 

















19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





For Prospectus or Calendar and Admission Forms, apply to the SECRETARY.’ 






Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld, 
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— 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BARMAGAZINE 


or MAY is now ready, price 1s. Among the Contents are a 
Short Story by JuntaN T[awrnHorne, entitled ‘‘ CYRIACK 
SKENE,” and a Musical Paper on “ PAGANINI.” The Serial 
Stories, “A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER,” by W. E. Norris, and 
“pASTON CAREW, Millionaire and Miser,” by Mrs. Lynn 
LINTON, are continued, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


SECOND EDITION of Major GREELY’S 


NARRATIVE of his THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVICE, 1881-1834. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs taken 
during the actual progress cf the Expedition. 


ILLUSTRATED by STURGESS. 


the COACHING AGE. By Stanley Harris, 


Anthor of “ Old Coaching Days,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 16 Full-page 
[lastrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 18s. 
“A racy and capital sketch of the old times, graphically illustrated.’’—Times. 


Tenth Thousand, now ready, 


LETTERS from HELL. With an Introduc- 


tion by Dr. Geor@E MacDona.p. Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
KEEP MY SECRET. By Gertrude M. Robins. 


$ vols. 


AROLLING STONE. By Clara Cheeseman. 


3 vols. 


No SAINT. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 


of “An Open Foe,” &e. 2 vols. 


ALICIA TENNANT. By Frances M. Peard, 
Author of ‘' Near Neighbours.’’ 2 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 23 6d, at all Railway Bookstalls. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 


Sir CHartes Witson, K.C.B., K.0.M.G., R.E., &c.; late Deputy-Adjutant- 
General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition. Fifth Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 2s 6d. 

“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.””— 





mes. 
“One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.” Atheneum 
“This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style so simple, 
— reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest.’’—St. James’s 
au 
This day is published, Second Edition. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’? ‘‘A Lady's Crnise ina 
French Man-of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,” &c. With Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, New Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically ‘the Heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the South or 
in dirt-hegrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cumming’s new work.”—Atheneum, 

“Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal should stand in the first rank of books 
of travel ; for it is always interesting, often amusing, and full of valuable infor- 
mation gathered at first hand .....She has written many good books, and this is 
one of the very best of them.’—St. James's Gazette. 

Awork packed full of interesting facts about ‘actualities’ in China, and 
most readable from beginning to end.”—Contemporary Review. 
The NEW IRISH NOVEL, 


HURRISH : a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawrxss, Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,” “A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
ew and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v0, 63. 
‘A realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Ireland.”— Dublin 
Trish Times, 
“A very remarkable Irish tale.”"—Daily News. 

Tt sets forth a picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which is more striking 
and extraordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him 
before.” —Spectafor. 

It is, ina word, a noble and admirable piece of work.”’—Birmingham Gaze'te. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 


Husrrt E. H. Jernixcuam, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


BOOKS ON FISHING. 
The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip Wesstrr. With Portrait of the Author, 4 Coloured Plates, and 
,, Other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


here have been few books produced lately of more practical interest to the 
angler than this,”’—Scotsman. . . . 


“We he: i 2b “4 a ; ) elers.’’— 
Pall Mall her Apamamaiaas Mr. Webster’s book to the fraternity of anglers. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By “Black 


a bALMER,” Crown 8yo, interleaved with blank paper, 4a. 
cal oth to the tyro and the expert angler ‘Scotch Loch-Fishing ’ should prove 
aluable guide.” —Bell’s Life in London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


Ls James A. Frovupe. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Loré 
Elphinstone, crown 8vo, 2s boards, 23 6d cloth 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By Atrrep EpersHer, M.A., D.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Kdited by R. L. NerriesuiP, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 3 vols. 

Vol, II, PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS—LECTURES on KANT, &c. 8vo, 16s, 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 


Selected and arranged by Jonn Ksox Lavaurton, M.A., Lecturer in Nava} 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8yo, 163. 


STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems. By George 


Francis Armstrona, M.A. D.Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic). By Wrttram Crooxss, F.R.8., V.P.C.8., 
Editor of “The Chemical News.” Seoond Hdition, rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, with 37 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo, 24e. 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By Henry 


Dunnina Macregop, M A., Author of ‘* The Elements of Banking,” &c. 2 vols. 
Vol. II , Part I., completing “‘ Pure Eoonomics.” Crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 

“ The very model of a student's text-book.’’— West minster Review. 

‘*Mr. Macleod makes mincemeat of Ricardo’s teaching.” —Knowledge. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew. By Francois Lenormant. Translated from the 
French, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Author of “ Mankind, their 
Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 

‘**A handsome translation of M. Lenormant’s rearrangement of the Book of 
Genesis will no doubt prove of general interest... .. The translator prefixes an 
introduction, which consists, perhaps, rather too much of detache! masses of solid 
fact, but is of considerable value.’’— Westminster Review. 


EPOCHS of CHURCH HISTORY. 
ed by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND. By Ggorer G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Liuooln, Rector of 
Waddington. Foap. 8yvo, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Frora L. Sxaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss L. Alma Tadema. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“ A very wide interest—if we're not mistaken— 
Miss Tadema’s novel is bound to awaken : 
Though her first—so we're told—’tis first-rate as a ‘ starter.’ 
A capital story you'll find in ‘ Love’s Martyr.’’”’—Pumch. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Number II., price 3s. 

1. Articles. 
THE GROWTH OF PLEBEIAN PRIVILEGE 4T Rome. By J. L. Strachan-Davidson. 
ALFRED’s YEAR OF BaTTLeEs. By Rev. W. H. Simoox. 
Tur Deats or Amy Rossarrt. By J. Gairdner. 
PARIS UNDER THE Last VaALois Kinas. By Miss E. B. Hamiiton. 
Tur REPRESSION OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN IRELAND. By Rev. 
W. Cunningham. 
Kina THEODORE OF Corsica, By J. Theodore Bent. 


2. Notes and Documents. ; 
ADAM SMITH AND FRBE-TRADE WITH IRELAND. By Oscar Browning. 
Tue Squire Parers. By W. Aldis Wright. 


3. Reviews of Books. t ; 
By Canon Driver, E. A. Freeman, A. W. Ward, 8. R. Gardiner, &c. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 384. 


ConTENTS. 
THE CHARGES OF BisHOP FRas#R, 
. THE NatouraL History OF PALESTINE. 
Memoirs oF Quern Mary II. 
Tue Recent Progress or ASTRONOMY. 
Froupk’s OCEANA, 
BAGWELL’s IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
. MopERN PoErTRY, 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s LETTERS TO HIS SISTER. 
. THE Princes OF THE House or ConpF. 
10. Tur Duty oF ENGLAND TO IRBLAND. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 43, MAY. 
Price 6d. 
OCoNnTENTS. 
CHILDREN OF GisBON, By Walter Besant. Book II. Chaps. 4-7. 
To a DotErut Port. By H. Oouarthope Bowen. 
Hours or Sprina. By Richard Jefferies. 
Baroxo. By May Kendall. 
Hummine-Birps. By W. H. Hudson. 
May-Tipr. By Lewis Morris. 
An Autumn Ho.ipar. By E. Lennox Peel. Chaps. 1-4. 
AT THE Sian OF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 


SONA TP ewe 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’s NEW BOOKS, 


POCKET EDITION OF THACKERAY'S “VANITY FAIR.” 
NOTICE—VOLUME I. of a POCKET EDITION. in twp 








volumes, of “VANITY FAIR,” by W. M. THACKERAY, will be published on” 


MAY 3rd. Price 1s 6d in Cloth, cut or uncut edges ; or 1g in Pauper Cover. VOLUME 
Il, will be ready at the end of MAY. 


A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DEM O S. 3 


“ This is a novel of very considerable ability...... It is evidently written by a | plaining, and almost dumb integrity...... the weak, pretty daughter, and 
man who has a very intimate knowledge of the working classes, and not a little | worthless, blackguard son, are hard y less trathful studies....., The sketch of the 
sympathy with them......Nothing can be more skilful than the sketch of the | one or two Socialist meetings which the author has oocasion to deseribe, of the 
artisan family round whose fortunes the story of the book revolves, The chief | style of Socialist literature, and the conversation of Socialist agitators, shows an 
character is very powerfully drawn......His mother too, with her narrow, com- | intimate knowledge of that field of action.’"’—The Spectator. 








* The ‘ CORNHILL’ is the most interesting of English Magazines.’—Vanity Fair. 
“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’—PaLL Mau Gazerrs. 
“ The ‘CORNHILL’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, and deservedly so.”—Beortisn Revigy, 


NOTICE. The CORNHILL MAGAZINE jor MAY 
contains the commencement of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled ‘‘ JESS,” by H, 
RIDER HAGGARD, AUTHOR of * KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” ée, 


The other Contents of the Number are :— 


BALZAC (1799-1850). SOME COINCIDENCES of LITERA. SOME FAROE NOTES. | 
| TURE. . By the Author of 
STAGE EFFE " | “John rri ey i” ny 5 
AGE EFFECTS, Illustrated by |). gagTLE DANGEROUS. Tinted Denese. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price 6d. 
IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN MAY. 


FIRST SERIES, fcap. 8vo, 242 pages, 62 Illustrations, cloth, 1s 6d. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE; 
BEING READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Designed to Train the Young to Thoughtfalness and Intelligence through observation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill 
*.* The “Suggestive Lessons” will be completed in Four Series, to be published at short intervals, and will be profusely illustrated with Woodcuts specially 
drawn and cngraved by Mr. T. Sulman. The First, Seeund, and Third Series, 1s 6d each; the Fourth Series, 2s, 
CONTENTS OF THE FOUR SERIES. 
First Series: Tur Foop We Kar. Third Series: THe Furn We Burn—Tue Mertats WE SMet— 
Tue Forests We Crear. 
Second Series: Tue Croraes We Wear—Tue Hovses We} Fourth Series: Tue Cities We Founp—Tue Goons We Caray— 
Buitp—TuE Rooms Wr Fuornisu. Tue Speech We Utrrer—Ture Books We Keap—TueE TRiumpss 
We Await. 


N.B.—The Publishers will be happy to forward, post fee on application, an illustrated Prospectus of the “ Suggestive Lessons in Practical Life; 
Le glad to sind a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher desirious of introducing the Work into his school. 


or they will 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of| RAINBOW GOLD. _ By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of 





“ Phyllis,” ‘* Mrs, Geoffrey,’ “ Molly Bawn,” &c, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial | ** Joseph s Coat,” “‘ Coals of Fire,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial a 2s. 
cover, 2s, Ready. | n July. 
NO NEW THING. By W.E. Norais, Author of “ Mademoiselle; GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. By the 
de Mersac,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2:. Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mrs. Geoffrey.” ‘‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,’’ &c. Feap. 
{In June. &vo, bourds, pictorial cover, 23. {In August. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “Airy Fairy Lilian,” ‘ Rossmoyne,”’ &c. Foap. 8vo, boards, 
pictorial cover, 2:. [In September. 


*,* Of the above 23 Volumes, the following can also be had in feap 8vo, limp cloth, prive 2s 6 


61 each :— 
“PORTIA,” ‘GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF,” ‘ BEAUTY’S “DAUGHTERS.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” &c. 


On May 3rd, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John Herring,” ‘“‘ Mehalah,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS HARDY. 


On May 10th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By Thomas Hardy, Author of “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” * A Pair cf Blue Eyes,” &c. 
: NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


On June Ist, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn, Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By 


Proxy,’’ ‘* The Canon’s Ward,” &. 


To be PUBLISHED on MAY 10TH, in TWO VOLUMES, comprising 1,864 pages, royal 8vo, price 323, bound in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marble edges, 426. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY. By various British 


Hespital Surgeons. Edited by CurisToPHER HEATH, F.R.O.S., Holme Professor of Clinioal Surgery in University Collegs, London ; Surgeon to University 
College Hospital; Member of the Council and Court of Examiners of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons of Magland. 


*,* Prospectuses giving the contributions of each writer, and full particulars of the scope and object of the Dictionary, will be sent post free on application 





—— 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Loxpvon: Printed by Jouw CamPse.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 24th, 1886, 
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